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Survey of the World 


It was recently asserted 
that Judge Taft had 
written a letter favor- 
ing the appointment of a permanent 
tariff commission. Perceiving that this 
letter had been misconstrued, he sent 
another, as follows, to Chairman Payne, 
of the Ways and Means Committee: 
“My Dear Mr. Payne—I have your letter. 
A tariff commission would be harmful or use- 
ful as its functions were described in the bill. 
My own ideas have been that there ought to 
be a permanent commission of tariff experts to 
keep themselves advised by all the means possi- 
ble of the cost of producing the articles named in 
the schedules in foreign countries and in this 
country. I think what we lack is evidence, and 
some such means might very well be used for 
the purpose of securing it. 
_“T should be the last to advocate a commis- 
sion with any power to fix rates if that were 
constitutional, as it would not be, or with any 
function other than that of furnishing the evi- 
dence to Congress upon which from time to 
time it might act.” 
Two bills for a permanent commission 
have been introduced in Congress. Sen- 
ator Beveridge’s does not empower the 
proposed commission to fix rates; Rep- 
resentative Fowler’s authorizes it to do 
this, but within the limits of a maximum 
and a minimum determined by Congress. 
——-An attempt to settle the Browns- 
ville controversy has been made by sub- 
mitting in the Senate a compromise bill 
which was accepted by Senator Foraker 
and is said to have been approved by the 
President. It provides for the appoint- 
ment, by the Secretary of War, of a 
commission of five general officers, who 
shall consider all applications of the dis- 
mist negro soldiers for re-enlistment, and 
then make recommendations, which are 
to be reviewed by the War Department. 
Senator Foraker’s bill named the mem- 
bers of the commission and provided 
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that their decision should be final. The 
compromise will be opposed by promi- 
nent Democratic Senators from _ the 
South, and it is said that they will use 
all available parliamentary methods to 
prevent its passage. The House 
voted, last week, for an appropriation of 
$500,000 to be expended for war bal- 
loons and other aeronautical. devices 
used by the Signal Service of the army. 

By an almost unanimous vote in the 
House, the speech of Mr. Willetts, of 
New York, criticising and attacking the 
President, was stricken from the perma- 
nent record, upon the report of a select 
committee that it was “not justified by 
any considerations of the constitutional 
duties of the House, transcended the 
proper limits of criticism in debate, and 
was destructive of that courtesy, respect 
and dignity which ought to be preserved.” 

Secretary Root decided, last week, 
that the Russian Government’s demand 
for the extradition of Christian Rudo- 
witz should not be granted. The man 
was accused of murder and arson. It 
is held by the Secretary that the charges 
are of a political character. Altho an 
agreement has been reached by our Gov- 
ernment and the British Government 
that the old controversy about the fish- 
eries shall be referred to The Hague 
tribunal, some objections made by New- 
foundland have delayed the final signing 
of the treaty. Joseph L. Bristow, Re- 
publican, of Kansas, was elected to the 
Senate, last week, as the successor of 
Chester I. Long. Senator Newlands 
was re-elected in Nevada. In his ad- 
dress to the Legislature, Mr. Bristow said 
that E. H. Harriman, George J. Gould, 
James Stillman and Mortimer L. Schiff 
ought to be imprisoned on account of 
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their profitable operations in connection 
with the finances of the Chicago & 
Alton Railroad Company. “It is my 
purpose,” he added, “to use what talents 
I may have to bring about legislation 
that will establish the same rules of jus- 
tice for these financial banditti that apply 
to the conduct of men in the ordinary 


walks of life.” 
& 


At the beginning of the 
present week, final action 
had not been taken upon 
any of the anti-Japanese bills pending in 
the California Legislature. On the 26th 
ult. Governor Gillett sent to the Legisla- 
ture a message, urging that the bills be 
laid aside because such legislation would 
seriously embarrass the Washington 
Government in its dealings with Japan. 
He pointed out that even the bill forbid- 
ding aliens to own land (as to which 
there is the least objection) provided for 
discrimination against Japanese. He also 
suggested that an enumeration of Japa- 
nese residents be made by State author- 
ity. Mr. Drew was the author of the bill 
relating to land, and letters were sent to 
him by the President and the Governor. 
He at once consented to amend the meas- 
ure, as suggested by Secretary Root, the 
purpose of the changes being to make it 
apply to all aliens by omitting words 
whieh restricted it to those “not eligible 
to citienship.” While the President pre- 
fers that this bill shall be laid aside with 
the others, the amendments make it fairly 
satisfactory to him. On the 27th fur- 
ther consideration of the bills was de- 
ferred for a week. Senator Anthony in- 
troduced a resolution declaring that the 
Japanese Consul-General at San Fran- 
cisco should be recalled because he had, 
in an interview with the Governor, sought 
to interfere with the action of the Legis- 
lature. The Governor has exonerated the 
Consul-General, saying his conduct was 
entirely proper. The amended Drew bill 
does not affect present holdings of land, 
permits ownership by aliens for five 
years, and provides for the protection of 
their treaty rights. On the 30th, there 
was an unfortunate incident on the 
grounds of the University of California, 
in Berkeley. Kenji Kaneko, a Japanese 
student (graduate of the Imperial Uni- 
versity of Tokio), while walking past a 
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group of Americans who had_ been 
discussing the anti-Japanese bills, was 
attacked by them, knocked down and 
beaten. It is asserted that the assault 
was unprovoked. The Japanese Associa- 
tion has asked the Consul-General to re- 
port the affair to the Washington author- 
ities. The Commissioner of the United 
States’ to the Japanese Exposition has 
given to the press the substance of several 
recent interviews with Marquis Katsura, 
Japan’s Prime Minister, and Count Ko- 
riura, Minister of Foreign Affairs. The 
latter said: 

“In the matter of the emigration of Japanese 

laborers, we are doing our utmost to work in 
harmony with the Government of the United 
States and to meet its wishes. We are ener- 
getically discouraging emigration to the United 
States and elsewhere, except to Korea, For- 
mosa and parts of Manchuria. It is now the 
definite policy of the Government of Japan to 
concentrate its surplus population—that ‘part 
which is disposed.to emigrate—in those parts 
of the Orient which I have mentioned. We de- 
sire to concentrate our people in the Orient 
and to consolidate our interests in this part of 
the world. We are doing our best to carry out 
this policy, but a governmental policy cannot 
always be made fully operative in a day or a 
year. I think there will be little complaint con- 
cerning the emigration of Japanese laborers in 
the future on the part of any Government in 
America.” 
The Prime Minister said his Government 
heartily desired peace with the whole 
world. It is pointed out that he is seek- 
ing to convert Japan from a military na- 
tion into one of trade and industry, feel- 
ing that his country’s progress has not 
been symmetrical and that development 
along military lines ought not to be pur- 
sued further under existing conditions. 
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Nearly a_ year 
ago there was in- 
troduced in Con- 
gress a bill, with quite notable support, 
for the amendment of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust law. It was known as the Civic 
Federation bill, and it had been approved 
by certain officers of the Government. 
In more than one of his messages the 
President has suggested amendments 
which were generally in accord with the 
provisions of this measure, which re- 
quired combinations or corporations en- 
gaged in interstate business to register at 
Washington and to supply information as 
to their affairs. Under certain condi- 
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tions they were to be exempt from prose- 
cution. On the 28th ult. the Senate’s 
Committee on the Judiciary reported, by 
Mr. Nelson, of Minnesota, that this bill 
be indefinitely postponed. The report. is 
a long one. The bill requires action to 
be taken in the case of common carriers 
bv the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and in the case of other corporations by 
the Commissioner of Corporations. As 
to the powers to be conferred, the report 
says: 

“In the one case the power of giving a quasi, 

or qualified, immunity from criminal and civil 
prosecution is conferred on the Commissioner 
of Corporations, and in the other case on the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The power 
of determining, without notice or hearing, 
whether a contract or combination in general 
restraint of trade is reasonable or not, a power 
which, as we have herein shown, the courts 
deny to themselves, is conferred on the mere 
head of a bureau, in one case, and on a special 
body in the other case, and by thus making 
civil and criminal prosecution hinge on the 
question of reasonableness or unreasonableness 
it destroys the provisions of the act as to crim- 
inal prosecutions, and opens the door wide to 
doubt and uncertainty as to civil prosecutions. 
The result is that, technically as to criminal 
prosecutions, and practically as to civil prose- 
cutions, a dispensing power, a power of grant- 
ing immunity, is in the one case conferred on a 
mere bureau head, and in the other on an ad- 
ministrative body, without notice or hearing 
and wholly ex parte—a course of procedure 
that would not be tolerated in any court of our 
country. Shall we confer upon the mere head 
of a bureau a power that the Parliament of 
England was unwilling to accord to the king? 
lo do so would be a most serious departure 
from the fundamental principles of our Govern- 
ment, and would do violence to what we con- 
ceive to be due process of law.” 
To inject into the Sherman act the word 
“unreasonable” as applying to restraints 
of trade, the report continues, would 
make the act indefinite and uncertain as 
a penal statute, and would practically re- 
peal the criminal part of it. With respect 
to civil prosecutions, it would lead to the 
greatest variableness and uncertainty in 
the enforcement of the law. “The de- 
fense of reasonable restraint would be 
made in every case, and there would be 
as many different rules of reasonableness 
as cases, courts.and juries.” 

“To amend the Anti-Trust act as suggested 
by this bill would be to entirely emasculate 
it, and for all practical purposes render it nu- 
giiory as a remedial statute. Criminal prose- 
curtons would not lie, and civil remedies would 
labor under the greatest doubt and uncertainty. 
The act as it exists is clear, comprehensive, 
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certain and highly remedial. It practically cov- 
ers the field of Federal jurisdiction, and is in 
every respect a model law. To destroy or un- 
dermine that at the present juncture, when 


-combinations are on the increase, and appear 


to be as oblivious as ever of the rights of the 
public, would be a calamity.” 
On the following day the House Com- 
mittee on Commerce adopted resolutions 
declining to consider at the present ses- 
sion any bill for amending the Sherman 
act. 
Js 

Secretary Garfield asks 
Congress for an appropria- 
tion of $1,000,000, to be 
used in detecting land frauds and recov- 
ering the public land that has been stolen. 
In a report to him, Commissioner Den- 
nett, of the General Land Office, says: 

“There is absolute necessity for such an ap- 
propriation, if the more than $100,000,000 worth 
of national resources now claimed to have been 


fraudulently acquired by corporations and indi- 
viduals, is to be promptly recovered.” 


Altho the sum needed, he added, is a 
large one, “yet, in the light of our present 
knowledge of lands unlawfully acquired, 
it is not I per cent. of the commercial 
value of that which the Government may 
hope to get back.” D. H. Hallock, a 
wealthy ranchman, was found guilty in 
the Federal Court at Guthrie, Okla., on 
the 30th, of subornation of perjury, the 
charge being that he induced residents 
of Kansas to procure land for him by 
“dummy” entries. At Portland, Ore., 
last week, the Government filed thirty- 
five suits against the Oregon & California 
Railroad Company, the Southern Pacific 
Railroad Company, and more than one 
hundred individuals or private corpora- 
tions, to recover 353,000 acres of land, 
valued at $15,000,000, which, it is al- 
leged, was wrongfully held by the rail- 
road companies and was wrongfully sold 
by them to lumber companies and timber 
speculators. 
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In the case of the Govern- 
ment against the New 
York World and the In- 
dianapolis News for criminal libel several 
witnesses were examined, last week, be- 
fore the grand juries in Washington and 
New York. It is admitted that the Gov- 
ernment seeks to use in New York the 
statute relating to offenses on reserva- 
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tions, with special reference to the mili- 
tary reservations at West Point and Gov- 
ernor’s Island. There will also be a suit 
in the State courts. District Attorney 
Jerome sent to United States District At- 
torney Stimson a long letter, saying that 
the World, if its publisht assertions con- 
cerning the purchase of the canal property 
were untrue, had libeled Douglas Robin- 
son and Charles P. Taft; that the offense 
was of a very serious character; that he 
was unwilling to ignore it and make no 
attempt to inflict punishment, and that he 
would begin an action if Mr. Robinson (a 
resident of the city) would make com- 
plaint, and if an agreement with the At- 
torney General to prevent an interference 
of Federal and State suits could be 
reached. Two days later Mr. Robinson 
formally made complaint, and it is ex- 
pected that an indictment will soon be 
obtained. In the House, at Washing- 
ton, on the 25th ult., Mr. Rainey, Demo- 
crat, of Illinois, made a sensational speech 
in which he asserted that William Nel- 
son Cromwell, Charles P, Taft, Roger L. 
Farnham and others had plotted to rob 


and defraud the republic of Panama by 
getting possession of its treasury funds 


and stealing its timber lands. President 
Obaldia, he remarked, was merely the 
corrupt tool of Mr. Cromwell, and his 
election had been forced by the threats 
of William H. Taft, then Secretary of 
War. This had been a part of the con- 
spiracy. The substance of the speech was 
that President Roosevelt, Judge Taft, his 
brother, Cromwell, Obaldia and one or 
two others had undertaken by treaties, by 
control of the local government, and in 
other ways to plunder the little republic. 
Senator Lodge was accused of procuring 
the purchase, for more than $1,000,000, 
of two ships which certain constituents of 
his desired to sell. At once there was a 
chorus of emphatic denials. Randolph G. 
Ward asserted that he alone had been re- 
sponsible for what Mr. Rainey had called 
an “infamous railroad proposition,” in- 
volving a land grant. He asserted that 
the proposition was a fair and honest one. 
C. P. Taft said he had never had any busi- 
ness association with Mr. Cromwell or 
any business interests on the Isthmus. 
Mr. Cromwell declared that his business 
interests there were confined to a few 
shares in an electric light company. Al- 
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most every assertion in the speech was 
met by these and other denials——J udge 
Taft arrived at Colon on the 29th. Un- 
official reports from the Isthmus say that 
after a careful inspection the engineers 
accompanying him have decided that the 
great Gatun dam and locks can be con- 
structed with entire safety according to 
the present plans, and that a sea-level cut 
will not be required. 


& 


The steamship “Baltic” 
arrived at New York on 
the 25th ult., bearing the 
1,650 passengers taken from the “Repub- 
lic” and the “Florida” after the collision 
of the 23d near Nantucket Shoals. The 
“Florida” was brought into port, with 
thirty feet of her bow smashed off, but 
the “Republic” lies in forty fathoms of 
water. We gave last week a brief ac- 
count of the collision. The attention of 
the world has been directed by what took 
place to the great value of wireless 
telegraphy and the heroism of the wire- 
less operators and of the “Republic’s” 
officers. John R. Binns, operator on this 
ship, remained at his post after one side 
of his little metal cabin had been carried 
away by the “Florida’s” prow, and with 
much difficulty sent the faint calls for 
help which were received on the main- 
land and by several steamships. Another 
hero was H. G. Tattersall, wireless oper- 
ator on the “Baltic,” who sat at his key 
for fifty-two hours sending and taking 
messages. Binns was praised in the 
House at Washington last week, and 
resolutions commending him and the 
steamship officers have been adopted by 
the New York Legislature. Captain In- 
man Sealby, in command of the “Repub- 
lic,” remained on board his ship, accom- 
panied by Second Officer Williams, until 
she went down. As the ship began to 
sink he climbed up the foremast. With 
difficulty the two men were found and 
pickt up by the revenue cutters that had 
been towing the steamship. Upon their 
arrival in New York they were cheered 
by crowds of people. The history of the 
whole affair, which has been fully told 
in the daily press, abounds in incidents 
highly creditable to passengers, officers 
and sailors. The owners of the “Repub- 
lic’ have sued the owners of the “Flor- 
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ida,” claiming damages in $2,000,000. 
Evidence thus far given to the public 
does not show which of the two steam- 
ships was at fault. 
Js 
i Jose Miguel Gomez, the 
} ve inn new President of Cuba, 
was inaugurated on = the 
28th ult., and immediately afterward 
Governor Magoon and other American 
officers left the harbor of Havana on the 
battleship “Maine.” This ship had en- 
tered the harbor on the 25th, which was 
the eleventh anniversary of the destruc- 
tion of the original “Maine.” Two days 
later the wreck of the latter was deco- 
rated by American sailors. From the 
fighting top, the summit of which is 
forty feet above the surface of the water, 


a flag was placed at half mast. Presi- - 


dent Roosevelt has sent to Congress a 
brief message, approving Governor Ma- 
goon’s recommendation that the wreck 
be raised and removed. In an address 
delivered at the time of the inauguration, 
Governor Magoon said it was the under- 
standing of the United States that all the 
executive and legislative decrees, regu- 
lations and rulings of the provisional 
government then in force should con- 
tinue in force until legally revoked by 
Cuba; that the money obligations of the 
same government should be assumed by 
Cuba; and that the contracts for works 
of sanitation and for other purposes 
made by the outgoing government 
should be held inviolable and be faith- 
fully executed. He also said: 

“I am also directed by the President to de- 
clare that the United States considers that the 
second article of the appendix of the Constitu- 
tion of Cuba forbids Cuba to assume or con- 
tract any public debt in excess of or in addi- 
tion to the debt already contracted or author- 
ized by now existing laws and now ex- 
isting decrees of the provisional govern- 
ment, and that the United States will 
not recognize or concede to be a valid 
obligation of Cuba any bond or evidence of 
debt which may be issued in violation of this 
understanding. I am further directed by the 
President to declare that it is the final and 
conclusive determination and decision of the 
provisional government that all claims of the 
soldiers of the war of liberation have been 
fully satisfied and discharged by the execution 
of existing laws, and Cuba remains under no 
further obligation or indebtedness in respect 
pened and that the ——- hereinbefore 

tained in respect of the increase of the 


Cuban debt specifically and especially applies 
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to any attempt to create an indebtedness for 
the discharge of such alleged or pretended ob- 
ligations.” 

In reply to this, President Gomez 
agreed to all the requirements, ex- 
pressing the gratitude of the Cuban peo- 
ple to the American people, President 
Roosevelt and Governor Magoon. Mes- 
sages of congratulation were received 
from the President, Judge Taft and 
many others. On the following day, 
President Gomez removed Jose Jerez 
Varona, who for ten years had been 
chief of the secret police, and caused 
much disagreeable surprise by appointing 
in his place Ricardo Arnauto, who had 
been the editor of scurrilous newspapers 
and was condemned by General Ludlow 
in 1900 to be shot because of his libelous 
and foul articles concerning American 
women. In the same way he had also 
attacked the wife of Sefior Zayas, now 
Vice-President. He escaped death only 
by making promises as to his future con- 
duct, and these promises he has since 
broken. The appointment was greeted 
by a storm of protests, several of which 
came from Washington. It is under- 
stood that Vice-President Zayas and four 
members of the new Cabinet threatened 
to resign. Therefore, on the 30th, the 
appointment was revoked, and the place 
was given to Jose Ugarte. 


a 


Other aeronauts do not find 
Aeronautics it so easy as they expected 

to imitate the success of the 
Wright brothers. The Prince and Prin- 
cess Henry of Prussia, Princess Victoria 
Louise and many other distinguisht per- 
sonages gathered at the Tempelhof field, 
near Berlin, to witness the flight of Ar- 
mand Zippel and were disappointed be- 
cause he was not able to rise from the 
ground. The aeronautical experts of the 
British army were hardly more success- 
ful. Their aeroplane rose, but after 
maintaining a wobbly flight for a quarter 
of a mile the lifting rudder broke and the 
machine fell from a height of 15 feet. 
The aeronaut, Col. S. F. Cody, an Amer- 
ican, was not injured by his fall. The 
Russian Aero Club is raising funds for 
the defense of their country in the air 
and have decided to start their fleet with 
one of the Wright machines. The price 
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is said to be $6,000. The Wrights will 
begin the manufacture of aeroplanes for 
Russia, France and other countries on a 
large scale. The municipality of Pau has 
provided a commodious building for their 
work. Orville Wright has joined his 
brother Wilbur and will devote himself 
to improving the design while his brother 
does the flying. He will return to the 
United States in time to make the tests 
required by the Government before June 
28th. The International Aeronautic Fed- 
eration which met at London in January 
authorized the establishment of an elabo- 
rate series of prizes for flying machines 
amounting to $240,000. There will be 
seven gold cups worth $10,000 each and 
the rest of the money will be distributed 
in cash prizes. The new apparatus for 
transmitting pictures was appropriately 
employed on January 31st, when the 
Matin at Paris publisht a photograph of 
Count Zeppelin in his airship. The pic- 
ture had been transmitted from Berlin 
by a telephone wire within ten minutes 
by using the Korn process. 


a 


The student riots in Paris have 
been quieted down by the ener- 
getic action of the Premier, 
Clemenceau, and the Chief of Police, M. 
Lépine. M. Thalamis, who on account of 
his rationalistic views of Joan of Arc was 
the object of attack by a mob of Clerical 
and Royalist students whenever he ap- 
peared at the Sorbonne, now continues 
his course of lectures undisturbed, tho 
under the protection of the police. The 
students who were arrested for the dis- 
orders at the Sorbonne were condemned 
to penalties varying from a fine of $5 to 
a month’s imprisonment. It is recognized 
that the students of medicine had some 
cause for their revolt against the meth- 
ods of instruction and examination, and 
some reforms in the medical school are 
likely to result from the demonstration, 
particularly the introduction of more 
practical work in the place of lectures. 
——Two bills have been prepared by the 
Committee on Education in the French 
Chamber of Deputies in order to prevent 
the public school system from being in- 
terfered with by parents who object to 
the character of the instruction. The 
Catholic authorities have always been 
opposed to the national schools on the 


France 
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ground that they were injurious to the 
morality of children and in violation of 
the liberty of conscience, and in some 
cases legal redress has been sought by 
bringing action in the courts against the 
teachers. The new bill aims to prevent 
this by transferring the responsibility for 
the character of instruction from the 
teacher to the State. In the case of any 
complaint on the part of the parent or 
guardian in regard to the acts or utter- 
ances of the teacher in the discharge of 
his or her official duties appeal must be 
made to the educational authorities, who 
are obliged to notify the teacher of the 
complaint and of their finding. A parent 
or guardian is debarred from taking ac- 
tion against the teacher, but may bring 
suit before a civil court against the 
prefect of the department. The second 
bill is aimed against the Catholics who 
withdraw their children from the public 
schools on account of certain objectional 
text books or methods of instruction. The 
bill provides that parents or guardians 
who shall prevent a child from attending 
school or from using in the school itself 
the prescribed text book or from par- 
ticipating in the instruction in obligatory 
subjects shall be liable to punishment 
under the penal code. Any public utter- 
ance, whether it be in a sermon, placard, 
or pastoral letter, inciting to a breach 
of this provision is liable to be punished 
by imprisonment for from three months 
to two years. The re-establishment of 
the guillotine in France in response to 
public demands aroused by the increase 
in crime has given rise to disgraceful 
scenes from the morbid curiosity of the 
people. The four executions of the Pollet 
gang at Béthune on January 11th, and the 
execution of Remy Danvers at Carpen- 
tras, Provence, were made the occasion 
of public holidays and general rejoicings. 
The streets and the windows of the build- 
ings commanding the place of execution 
could not acconumodate the crowds who 
wished to witness the spectacle. In the 
latter case the spectators considered 
themselves defrauded of their privilege 
because the condemned man was behead- 
ed within ten seconds after he appeared 
at the prison door. Danvers had mur- 
dered his employer and wife in order to 
rob them of $25.——Benoit Constant 
Coquelin, the most distinguished of 
French actors in this generation, died on 
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January 27th at the Home for Retired 
Actors, which he founded at Port aux 
Dames, near Saint Germain. The little 
village was crowded with distinguisht 
men and women of the theatrical and 
literary professions, and the Government 
was represented at the funeral by M. 
Duyardin-Beaumetz, Under Secretary of 
State for the Fine Arts. The most 
prominent mourner was M. Rostand, 
whose new play of “Chanticler” M. 
Coquelin was about to give. His son, 
Jean, will probably take the rdle.. M. 


Coquelin created the part of Cyrano de 
Bergerac and appeared with Sarah Bern- 
hardt in Rostand’s other famous play, 
“L’Aiglon.” 


a 


Chancellor von Biilow’s 
German Affairs position is becoming 

more difficult, as the 
Conservatives have gone with the Catho- 
lics on account of the legacy duties in the 
Government tax reform project. These 
two parties also joined in opposing the 
suffrage proposals of the Liberal and 
Radical members. The Agrarians of the 
Conservative party are opposed to the 
Chancellor on the question of the Brazil 
treaty. A tentative arrangement for a 
commercial treaty was made last fall with 
the Brazilian Minister of War, who was 
the guest of the Kaiser in the army ma- 
neuvers, and it is understood that Ger- 
many, in order to prevent a proposed in- 
crease of 20 per cent. in the duties im- 
posed on German goods, would consent 
to reduce the duty on Brazilian coffee 
and the abrogation of the Von der Heydt 
rescript restricting German emigration to 
Brazil. The Agrarians are opposed to 
any reduction of the tariff and the emi- 
gration of Germans to foreign countries. 
On the other hand, many prominent cap- 
italists are interested in the development 
of commerce with Brazil and the pros- 
perity of the German colonies in that 
country. ——- The Prussian Diet voted 
against all the proposals to reform the 
Prussian electoral law. These proposals 
provided for a direct ballot, a secret bal- 
lot and redistricting in order to get rid 
of the gerrymandering which cuts down 
the representation of the urban popula- 
von. In both Hanover and Berlin street 
cemonstrations of the unemployed were 
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organized by the Socialists. These were 
dispersed by the police, and in Hanover 
twenty or thirty persons were wounded 
in the conflict with the mob. 


ed 


Of the two violations 
Turkish Troubles of the Treaty of Ber- 

lin which have recent- 
ly threatened the peace of Europe, one 
has been settled by a monetary indemnity 
paid to Turkey, and the other seems 
likely to be soon arranged in the same 
way. In consideration of the payment 
of $11,000,000 by Austria Turkey re- 
linquishes her nominal sovereignty over 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, which Austria 
was by the Berlin Treaty of 1878 al- 
lowed to occupy and control. In consid- 
eration of the payment of $20,000,000 by 
Bulgaria, Turkey is willing to relinquish 
its nominal sovereignty over Bulgaria, 
which by the same treaty was made a 
semi-independent principality. Turkey 
practically loses nothing that she really 
had by these two bargains and gains a 
substantial sum at a time when it is most 
needed in starting the new era of consti- 
tutional government. At present the 
bargaining in the second deal is still be- 
ing carried on, after the manner of in- 
ternational negotiations, by a series of 
threats, protests, ultimatums, interven- 
tions and concessions. Bulgaria declares 
that she will never consent to pay more 
than $16,400,000 at the most. Turkey 
replies that $25,000,000 is the least that 
is acceptable, but if Bulgaria will con- 
sent to a “rectification of the frontier,” 
Turkey is willing to consider the possi- 
bility of throwing off 20 per cent. The 
Bulgarian Premier declares that his par- 
liament will never consent to the pay- 
ment of $20,000,000. The Grand Vizier 
retorts that he has a parliament too, 
which can be just as stubborn as any 
when it comes to making an impression 
on a foreign Power. Bulgaria, there- 
upon, mobilizes her reserves, and brings 
the Eighth Division on the Turkish 
frontier up to its full war strength of 
25,000. Turkey counters by putting the 
Second Army Corps on a war footing 
and ordering the Third and Fourth 
Army Corps to be ready for action. But 
both parties are manifestly aware that 
they are held in leash by the Powers 
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which would not dare to risk a Balkan 
war and could not afford to allow any 
rectification of frontiers. Most of the 
boundary lines drawn at the Congress of 
Berlin were arbitrary and unnatural, 
having neither geographic nor ethnic 
justification. The Austrian Parlia- 
ment has been notified that Bosnia and 
Herzegovina will be a constitutional gov- 
ernment, and that in accordance with the 
agreement with Turkey the Mohamme- 
dans in the annexed provinces will be 
granted equal political rights with the 
rest of the population. In the debate this 
act of justice was contrasted with Eng- 
land’s refusal to give a vote to her Mo- 
hammedan subjects in India. In the 
Turkish Parliament the Young Turks, or 
the Committee of Union and Progress, 
which was instrumental in bringing 
about the revolution, is assuming the at- 
titude of an opposition party. The 
Grand Vizier, Kiamil Pasha, has been 
too successful in his foreign policy to be 
overthrown, but the Young Turks are 
dissatisfied with him because he shows 
too much deference to the opinions of 
the European Powers and does not fa- 
vor their program of bringing all Mo- 
hammedans together under the leader- 
ship of the Kaliph at Constantinople. 
The supporters of Kiamil Pasha are 
forming a Liberal party, which claims to 
be not less patriotic than the other, but 
is opposed to the Pan-Islamic movement, 
holding that the Christians should have 
equal rights in all respects in the Otto- 
man Empire. Some of them would go 
so far as to abolish Mohammedanism as 
the state religion and put the Sheik-ul- 
Islam in the same position as the Chris- 
tion Patriarchs. A Liberal secret so- 
ciety, composed of former exiles and po- 
litical prisoners known as the Confeder- 
ates, was suspected of reactionary de- 
signs by the Young Turks, and their 
headquarters and printing office in Con- 
stantinople was raided by the police. 
The leaders, including many prominent 
men, were arrested, and the propagandist 
literature seized is said to indicate that 
an extensive conspiracy exists, involving 
20,000 members in various parts of the 
empire, for the purpose of overthrowing 
constitutional government. The Liberals 
claim that the incriminating documents 
are forged by their enemies. 
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According to the 
correspondent of 
the London 
Times the anti-saloon movement in New 
Zealand is constantly gaining in strength 
and likely in the near future to domi- 
nate the country. A majority of the 
total vote is already in favor of prohibi- 
tion, but, according to the New Zealand 
law, a three-fifths majority is necessary. 
This point may be reached before long, 
so the liquor men and their supporters 
are trying to maintain the present local 
option law in order to prevent national 
prohibition, but under this they are 
constantly losing territory. There are 
now twelve prohibition districts in New 
Zealand, and in thirty-six others the ma- 
jority of the votes are cast for no license, 
altho not the necessary three-fifths ma- 
jority. At the recent election six new 
prohibition districts were added. The 
question is submitted on the same day 
as the general election for parliament in 
the following form: 

1. That the number of licensed houses exist- 
ing in the district shall continue. 


2. That the number shall be reduced. 
3. That no licenses whatever shall be granted. 


The Prohibition Move- 
ment in New Zealand 


The following table, giving the total 
number of votes for these three pro- 
posals, shows the rapid increase in the 
anti-saloon sentiment during the last 
twelve years: 


Re- _ No- 
duction, license. 


94,500 98,300 

107,700 118,500 

132,200 151,500 

151,000 198,700 

161,800 209,100 
Women, of course vote on this, as on all 
other questions, on equal terms with men, 
and the women are exercising their priv- 
ilege more freely and intelligently .year 
by year. In 1902, 138,565 women, or 
74.52 per cent. of those on the rolls, 
voted; in 1905, 175,046, or 82.23 per 
cent. of those on the rolls, voted. The 
greater interest taken by the women in 
political questions, as well as their in- 
crease in numbers, makes the feminine 
vote of increasing importance. In the 
early days of New Zealand the proportion 
of women was small, but now they are 
approaching a numerical equality. Thus, 
while in 1871 the proportion of females 
to males in the colony was only 70.52, 
in 1906 it was 88.65. 
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BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 


By the way of the throat of the earth, 

By the way of the flesh and the fire, 

By the way of the madman’s lost mind, 

There had come, scorched from hell unto hell, 
With eyes empty as shells of spent souls :— 

There had fled out of Reggio a few 

Stumbling figures of those who crawled up 

Past the snapping black jaws of the hill; 

When they turned, dragged by chains of the heart, 
To look back — 
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No man found words, nor woman tears, 
Who saw that sight, and lived to say 
What they had seen, whose coming years 
Are rooted, shuddering, in that day. 
But there arose one of the lords 
Who lead the spirit, and its speech :— 
A young priest, yearning out his hands 
Unto the woe he could not reach, 
And lifting wings of words he said :— 
“Peace be upon.the dying! And 
Peace be upon the dead!” 
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When sank the people down, and fell 
Upon their naked knees, and prayed, 
But this alone I have to tell. 
I know he blessed, and that they prayed. 
I know that I could crave his prayer— 
Of alien faith, of alien race— 
IT would that he should cry to God :— 
“Peace be upon the living, who 
Must stand and stagger—in their place!” 


Newton Center, Mass. 
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Peace at Any Price’? Men 


BY CHARLES E. JEFFERSON, D.D., LLD. 


[Dr. Jefferson is pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle Church of this city and has for 


a long time been an active worker in the peace ranks and a student of militarism. 


He is 


now chairman of the Executive Committee of the Peace Society of the City of New York. 
As the Navy Appropriation Bill is now before Congress this article is of extreme timeliness. 


—Eprror. | 


HERE have never been many of 
T them, but they have made no little 
stir in the world, partly because 

of the radical character of their belief 
and partly because of the vociferous de- 
nunciation which thev have excited. 
Their theory has been that war is always 
unjustifiable, because there is always a 
better way of settling international dis- 
putes. They have contended that killing 
men is not so good a way of deciding im- 
portant questions as bringing these ques- 
tions to the arbitrament of reason. Ac- 
cording to their philosophy reason is 
stronger than force, and justice is more 
to be desired than might. They have 


never troubled themselves so much about 
national “honor” as about the righteous- 


ness of the national cause. But their 
tribe has always been small. Their ideas. 
however beautiful, have never commend- 
ed themselves to the hard sense of the 
world’s leaders, and no nation has ven- 
tured thus far to follow them. Their 
chief function seems to have been to fur- 
nish a target for the ridicule ot men who 
know better what sort of a world we are 
living in, and how its problems may be 
most successfully met. 

But just now a new philosophy is com- 
ing into vogue, and a novel type of peace- 
at-any-price man holds the center of the 
stage, shoving his meek-eyed predecessor 
completely into the shadow. The new- 
comer is not timid in the promulgation of 
his doctrine and boldly demands the right 
to dominate the policy of the world. He 
stands at the elbow of statesmen and 
waits at the door of kings. His theory 
is a simple one and as plausible as it is 
simple. Its fundamental proposition is 
that peace is the supreme blessing of the 
world. Nothing is so destructive and 
barbaric, he says, as war. War is not 
only hell, it is inconvenient. It interferes 
with commerce and throws the world’s 
life into chaos. It is the one scourge to 
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be dreaded, the one curse to be avoided. 
At all hazards and at any cost war must 
be rendered impossible. If you ask this 
new peacemaker how war can be escaped. 
his reply is “only by colossal armies and 
gigantic navies.” Lyddite shells and 
twelve inch guns are the only guarantees 
of peace. If nations are not armed thev 
are certain to fight, but if properly equipt 
with deadly weapons they think only of 
peace. Nations not cased in armor inevita- 
bly fly at one another’s throats, but when 
drest in steel plate they coo like doves. 
Every battleship therefore is a nail in the 
coffin of war. Twenty-six thousand ton 
battleships are spikes, and no spike can 
be too long when you are trying to box 
up the devil. Cruisers and torpedo boats 
are messengers and tokens of .good will. 
A naval cruise cements nations together 
wonderfully. Men fall in love when they 
look at one another thru the bore of a 
gun. Nations are never so friendly as 
when they sit down in the midst of ex- 
plosives. The old idea that guns are to 
fight with is obsolete, they are emblems 
of amity and work twenty-four hours a 
day for peace. Torpedo boat destroyers 
destroy nothing but the last vestige of 
a desire to fight. Lyddite shells anni- 
hilate nothing but foolish notions of wag- 
ing war. Men spend years at target 
practice not for the purpose of taking 
life, but with the sole intention of saving 
it. It is for peace therefore that all mili- 
tary and naval appropriations are grant- 
ed. The President, when he asks for new 
battleships, is: aglow with enthusiasm for 
peace. Every Congressman who votes 
additional millions for cruisers and tor- 
pedoes does so in the conviction that in 
this way he is sounding the death knell 
of war. 

Of course, this way of preserving the 
peace is somewhat expensive, but what 
of it? Is not peace preferable to war? 
Is not war hell, and is any price too great 
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to pay for deliverance from hell? Think 
what war means! It means graves and 
widows and orphans and mangled and 
mutilated men! What is money com- 
pared with blood? Peace is a blessinz 
of such immeasurable dimensions that it 
is cheap at any price. So runs the doc- 
trine which is now the accepted creed of 
Christendom, 

It is an interesting fact that the most 
ardent champions of the new theory are 
army and naval officials. There are no 
peace men now living who will compare 
in enthusiastic devotion to the cause of 
good will with the men who compose the 
military and naval boards, unless it be the 
firms which construct battleships at ten 
million dollars apiece. They have but 
one ambition and that is to keep the na- 
tions from fighting. The time once was 
when professional soldiers liked to fight. 
The time has gone. Professional sol- 
diers nowadays abhor war with an abhor- 
rence which even the Quakers never 
knew. For Quakers, when unduly pro- 
voked, have been known to fight. The 
naval experts of the world are determined 
to leave no possible opportunity for fight- 
ing. Now and then some evil-minded 
person insinuates that wars might be pro- 
voked by military men to promote their 
own advantage, but the fury with which 
all such insinuations are spurned is proof 
that they are unjust. Military men are 
in the service solely for the purpose of 
preserving the peace. It has been sug- 
gested that it would be only human if 
tiaval officers should have occasionally a 
lurking desire to experiment in actual 
battle with the complicated and enor- 
mously expensive machinery of which 
they have been placed in charge, but the 
suggestion is hooted at so vehemently by 
every officer of the navy that there is 
nothing to do but conclude that all such 
suggestions emanate from the devil. The 
men who devote their lives to mastering 
the science of hitting and sinking battle- 
ships have only one ambition, and that is 
never to have the opportunity of putting 
their skill into practice. Naval com- 
manders live and move and have their 
being in the realm of peace. Without 
them the oceans would all be red with 
blood. 

And so it has-come about that the 
peace-at-any-price men are today all drest 
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in uniform, supported at Governmental 
expense. So long as the peace-at-any- 
price men were only a few Quakers and 
sundry other like-minded individuals, 
there was no occasion for alarm because 
their influence was negligible, but now 
that the doctrine so long hated by the 
practical men of the world has been 
adopted by men of high position and 
large influence, it is high time that the 
world was taking notice. Never before 
in history has the doctrine been so force- 
fully expounded that peace is cheap at 
any price. Germany in an era of remark- 
able prosperity is running ever deeper 
into debt, all because of her desire to 
keep the peace. Great Britain cannot 
make the two ends meet, all because she 
is determined not to fight. Our own 
Government has a deficit this year of 
$125,000,000 and: a prospective deficit 
still larger’ for next year, all because of 
our devotion to peace. But. these deficits 
do not tell the extent of the price which 
the world is paying to ward off war. 
Thousands of Europeans are ill-fed be- 
cause their food goes to the army. Con- 
structive legislation is held back in every 
leading country of Christendom, and in- 
ternal development is crippled and 
checked because so large a part of the 
proceeds of industry is confiscated by this 
policy of maintaining the peace at any 
price. Our own country, the richest of 
all nations, is today suffering in a dozen 
departments because of the repeated raids 
made on our treasury by men who have 
an abnormal horror of war. 

This, however, is just the beginning. 
The peace-at-any-price men have only 
fairly begun to work. Congress is still 
stiff-necked and niggardly, and gives only 
a paltry $130,000,000 this year for the 
navy. When Admiral Evans lectured the 
other evening in Carnegie Hall he punc- 
tuated his racy account of the cruise of 
the battleships with sharp thrusts at the 
parsimonious policy of Congress, and the 
most fiery paragraph in his lecture was 
the one in which he extolled the work of 
the Navy League and exhorted his hear- 
ers to compel Congressmen to vote the 
way they wanted them to vote. This 
Navy League is an organization in re- 
gard to which every American citizen 
ought to be informed. Without such in- 
formation the legislation of the last few 
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years cannot be understood. Various 
events which to many have been inex- 
plicable become intelligible when read in 
the light of this league. It is a body of 
4,500 men and women banded together 
“to aid, improve and develop the effi- 
ciency of the navy.” Its aim is “to crys- 
tallize and give effect to a widespread 
public sentiment in favor of a strong 
navy.” It is going “to educate the pub- 
lic” by special publications and thru the 
press at large, thru lectures and by build- 
ing up a league of at least a million mem- 
bers. Its inspiration to do this comes 
from England, which has a Navy League 
of 20,000, and from Germany, whose 
league has a membership of 911,293. 
Our league is not going to take part in 
politics “except when the forwarding of 
the naval program is at issue,” in which 
case it will go with the party which sup- 
ports that program. It will do this be- 


cause that is the way the thing is done 
in Germany. In the elections of 1907 the 
German league “threw its tremendous 
influence into the balance” with the most 
gratifying results. In order to stimulate 
the enrollment of recruits the league re- 
peats at every meeting the statement of a 


far-sighted Congressman who has dis- 
covered that “there are twenty million 
American citizens who can be shot down 
at home from the water.” 

Many persons have wondered more 
than once within the last few years why 
our nation is getting so tremendously in- 
terested in naval affairs, and why the 
launching of a battleship has been made 
a national event, more heralded some- 
times than the inauguration of a Presi- 
dent, and why the battleships and cruisers 
have been kept dancing up and down the 
Atlantic seaboard, their every movement 
being chronicled in the daily papers with 
a fulness given only to events of interna- 
tional significance, and why certain vol- 
umes have appeared at times most oppor- 
tune for the influencing of certain votes 
in Congress, and why certain magazine 
articles and editorials came out just in 
the nick of time, and why the managers 
of the Jamestown Exposition flooded the 
country with such announcements as: 
“The greatest gatherine of warships in 
the history of the world,” “The grandest 
military and naval celebration ever at- 
tempted in any age by any nation,” “A 
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great living picture of war, with all its 
enticing splendors,” and why the pro- 
gram for the Hudson and Fulton cele- 
bration is so weighted down with battle- 
ships and cruisers, and why the fleet was 
sent on a voyage around the world. It 
is an arduous undertaking to dethrone 
the ideal of a nation, and the United 
States must be “educated” to appreciate 
the beauty and worth of guns as safe- 
guards of the peace. The work is going 
on quite nicely, and the Navy League de- 
serves congratulations. I notice that a 
religious editor, who dined one day at the 
White House, has just recorded in his 
paper that the cruise of our battleships is 
“an event which in future years will 
stand among the most notable in the his- 
tory of the United States.” When one 
thinks of how rare it is that a ship crosses 
the sea without sinking, one wonders 
why the editor did not rank this cruise 
among the most notable events of the en- 
tire history of the human race. Forty- 
five hundred men and women determined 
to have peace at any price and toiling 
unceasingiy with the energy of Apostles 
can so work upon the imagination of a 
nation that quite incredible things be- 
come possible. When a Congressman 
was recently asked why it is that Con- 
gress surrenders every year to the de- 
mands of the men who are urging an 
ever bigger navy, the reply was: “You 
have no conception of the tremendous 
and constant pressure to which Congress 
is subjected by naval officers, active and 
retired, and their influential friends.” 
Probably the most curious feature of 
the naval program is the regularity with 
which the sky clouds over as the day for 
the consideration of naval appropriations 
approaches. Year after year, after a long 
spell of pleasant weather, all at once 
storm clouds have drifted across the 
heavens, international relations have be- 
come suddenly strained, and the whole 
land has lain in the shadow of an impend- 
ing conflict. Fortunately the storm 
blows over as soon as the votes are 
counted, and in the beautiful sunlight 
which follows the storm, workmen are 
seen constructing additional battleships. 
Suspicious persons have occasionally im- 
agined they saw a connection between the 
international weather and the Navy 
League, but their suspicions ought not to 















be accepted without proof. The coin- 
cidence, however, is interesting, and as it 
happens also in Germany, the phenom- 
enon is deserving of scientific investiga- 
tion. It was a member of the Navy 
League stopping temporarily at the 
White House who startled the world the 
other day by shrieking at the top of his 
voice for peace societies to come to his 
assistance in warding off war with Japan. 
Fortunately the Naval Appropriation Bill 
came up the very next day in the House, . 
so that the desired help was granted. 

In their desire for peace our military 
and naval authorities do not hesitate to 
get ideas and plans from the Old World. 
The desire is to imitate Europe as closely 
as possible. It was once counted an un- 
worthy procedure to bow down to Euro- 
pean standards and to ape Old World 
customs, but the Navy League is willing 
to pay even this price for peace. The 
editor of a military journal recently pub- 
lisht an article in which he represents the 
military strength of the nations by figures 
of men, a huge giant representing Russia 
standing at one end of the line and a lit- 
tle pigmy representing the United States 
standing at the other. It is evidently the 
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BY JAMES BROWN SCOTT 


[Probably no one is better qualified to write of Mr. Root’s pre-eminent services to 
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regret of this editor that the United 
States cannot be more like Russia. If we 
only had an army as large as Russia 
there is no doubt our points of resem- 
blance would be increased. 

History shows that there are only two 
scourges which humanity has any reason 
to fear. One is priestcraft, the other is 
militarism. No other demons have so 
tormented and blasted the life of nations 
as these. They both steal upon their vic- 
tims with gradual and almost impercepti- 
ble approaches, but the end in both cases 
is death. Against both of them the 
founders: of our republic set their faces 
like flint, and they trained their children 
to fear and hate them also. The power 
of priestcraft has been broken. Church 
and State are separated in America and 
are not likely to be united. But militar- 
ism in the attractive garb of the Angel 
of Peace is making advances which no 
informed patriot can witness without 
alarm. Now that the Navy League has 
told us what it proposes to do, it is time 
for the churches and the labor unions to 
act. The Federal Council at Philadel- ‘ 
phia has already blown the trumpet, and 
the time has come to prepare for battle. 


New Yor« Ciry. 


the cause of internationalism than the present author, who now holds the position of Solici- 


tor of the Department of State. 


Mr. Scott is the author of numerous books and articles 


on international law, is editor of The American Journal of International Law, which has 
no superior in the field of American scholarship, and has held various chairs in the law 


schools of American universities. 


Perhaps his most conspicuous achievement so far has been 


his work as Technical Delegate and Expert in international law of the United States to the 
Second Peace Conference at The Hague, and he is now bringing out a volume on the Con- 
ference which will attempt to indicate its place in history and explain the part it has played 
and will play in the evolution of the world toward universal peace.—Ep1ror.] 


LIHU ROOT is a striking illustra- 
E tion of the fact that “One man in 
his time plays many parts,” for, in 

the course of a career which is not yet 
ended, he has not only succeeded as a 
lawyer but has led the bar; as Secretary 
of War he reorganized the War Depart- 
ment and the Army, making them worthy 
of the respect and admiration of the 


country, and as Secretary of State he in- 
fused a spirit and vigor into the foreign 
relations of the United States which will 
not only survive his Secretaryship but 
will undoubtedly mark an era in the dip- 
lomatic history of our country. 

Upon his resignation from the Depart- 
ment of State the political world lay, as 
it were, before him. The legal profes- 
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sion desired to see him Chief Justice of 
the United States. The incoming Ad- 
ministration urged him to remain at the 
head of the Cabinet, and, without any in- 
timation, official or personal, much less a 
request on his part, the State of New 
York insisted that he represent it in the 
United States Senate. The ties which 
bind him to his native State were strong- 
er than the allurements of position, how- 
ever exalted, and on January 20th, 1909, 
Mr. Root was elected United States Sen- 
ator from the State of New York. 

On the 4th of March he will, therefore. 
enter the Senate, and, as‘a member of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, he 
will be in a position as legislator to carry 
out the plans which as an executive he 
suggested and devised. Lawyers will re- 
gret his decision not to accept judicial 
position; diplomats. will regret his ab- 
sence from the Department of State; but 
the country will rejoice that he has not 
retired to private life but is to devote his 
services not merely to the State which he 
has the honor to represent, nor to the 
Senate, in which he will be an honored 
and influential member, but to the coun- 
try at large, whereof he is the most dis- 
tinguished citizen. 

Mr. Root is pre-eminently a lawyer, 
and to the various offices he has filled 
with credit to himself and with advantage 
to his country he brought a mind trained 
by years of experience at the bar and ac- 
customed to unravel the intricacies of any 
questions and decide them in the light of 
principle. Hence his success in the War 
Department, and his even greater success 
in the Department of State, where he has 
considered questions of policy not merely 
in the light of precedent, but in the clear 
dry light of principle. Keenly analytical, 
he is no less constructive, and a policy 
shapes itself under his hands just as 
clearly and surely as clay in the hands of 
the sculptor is molded into definite and 
beautiful form. 

With the language of diplomacy he 
was naturally familiar, with the principle 
of give and take resulting in compromise, 
which is the essence of diplomacy, he was 
equally familiar; but he has never al- 
lowed a high-sounding word or a well- 
turned phrase to interfere with a prin- 
ciple and he has never sacrificed sub- 
stance to form. A lawyer by training and 
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experience, and by preference as well, he 
has examined all questions presented to 
him in public life as a judge would ex- 
amine and decide a question referred to 
him. The qualities of the Bar and the 
Bench made him pre-eminently a great 
Secretary of War, a model Secretary of 
State, and the combination of these qual- 
ities in almost equal proportion have 
made the statesman. 

As Secretary of State, Mr. Root saw 
the necessity of reorganizing the depart- 
ment, just as he had previously noted the 
need of reorganizing the War Depart- 
ment. He recognized the fact that the 
executive was dependent upon the legis- 
lative, and he rapidly restored, if indeed 
he did not create, the good relations 
which should’ and must exist between 
Congress and the Department of State if 
each is to perform its mission in the full- 
est measure. He felt, as his predecessors 
have felt, the necessity of reforming the 
diplomatic and consular service, but un- 
like them he succeeded in requiring ex- 
aminations to test the efficiency of the 
applicants in order that promotions may 
be made from within the service. In this 
way the foundations have been laid for a 
trained diplomatic and consular service, 
and if diplomacy and the consular serv- 
ice offer a career in the future, this will 
be due in no small measure to the initia- 
tive and reforms of Secretary Root. 

Great as have been Mr. Root’s serv- 
ices in the reformation of the diplomatic 
and consular service, his contributions to 
international peace are even more marked 
and striking. His services to this great 
cause are based upon the fundamental 
conception that peace cannot be perma- 
nent unless it be based upon justice, and 
that, in order to bring nations to an ac- 
ceptance of the principles of justice, it 
is essential that international conflicts of 
an acute nature as well as their causes be 
eliminated; otherwise, national feeling 
may assume such proportions as to pre- 
vent the peaceful settlement of interna- 
tional controversies. Mr. Root brought 
to the State Department a training of 
forty years at the Bar, and his experience 
at the Bar in discussing and bringing to 
judicial settlement questions between liti- 
gants led him to the belief that contro- 
versies between nations might easily and 
peaceably be settled in the same manner 
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as between individuals. Therefore, in an 
address delivered before the Peace Con- 
ference in New York, in April, 1907, Mr. 
Root showed conclusively that mere ar- 
bitration is not, as at present understood 
and practised, a proper means for settling 
international controversies, because na- 
tions often appoint as arbitrators diplo- 
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in whose service he ordinarily is. As ar- 
bitrator he carries to the arbitration court 
the qualities and defects of the diplomat. 
Mr. Root therefore proposed that arbi- 
tration tribunals, in order to perform the 
international services expected of them, 
should be composed of judges acting un- 
der a sense of judicial responsibility, and 
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mats who act upon the principle of give 
and take and who do not merely ascertain 
and apply a principle, but compromise the 


question at issue. The diplomat natural- 
ly looks to orders from his home Gov- 
ernment and subordinates the settlement 
of the case to the interests of the country 


that from such tribunals representatives 
of the litigant nations should be excluded. 

In his instructions to the delegates to 
the Second Peace Conference, Mr. Root 
insisted upon the conclusion of an arbi- 
tration treaty to be signed by the dele- 
gates to the Conference and to become 
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binding upon the States there represent- 
ed. At the same time, he directed the 
American delegation to present a plan for 
the organization of an international court 
of justice, composed of jurists represent- 
ing the various systems of jurisprudence 
and the various languages, in order that 
this high court of justice, the creature of 
the nations, might interpret finally and 
authoritatively any and all controversies, 
whether arising out of the interpretation 
of the arbitration treaty to be concluded 
at the Conference or arising out of other 
international instruments, and settle any 
controversies between members of the 
family of nations submitted to the court. 
Thru the initiative of Mr. Root, the ques- 
tion of contract debts was submitted to 
the Pan-American Conference held at 
Rio de Janeiro in 1906, and likewise thru 
his initiative the question of contract 
debts was submitted to the Second Hague 
Peace Conference in 1907. As the result 
of his twofold initiative, the convention 
for the limitation of force in the collec- 
tion of contract debts was adopted by the 
Second Hague Conference. 

The failure of the Conference to nego- 
tiate a general treaty of arbitration was a 
great disappointment to Mr. Root ; there- 
fore, since the adjournment of the Con- 
ference he has entered into negotiations 
with the nations which accepted the prin- 
ciple of compulsory arbitration at The 
Hague, and has concluded or is negotiat- 
ing treaties with the adherents of arbitra- 
tion in Europe, America and Asia. For 
example, the Secretary has already con- 
cluded treaties of arbitration with 
France, Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Holland, - Spain, Portugal, 
Switzerland, Italy and Austria-Hungary. 
He has under negotiation arbitration 
treaties with the various Latin-American 
States, which treaties have either been 
signed or will be signed in the course of 
the present spring. The number already 
signed is twenty-four—the greatest num- 
ber signed by any one nation. He has 
already concluded a treaty of arbitration 
with Japan, thereby eliminating the dan- 
ger of a conflict between Japan and the 
United States, because both countries 
agree, by virtue of the treaty, to submit 
their international controversies to The 
Hague tribunal. The declaration of pol- 
icy of Japan and the United States re- 
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garding the open door in China and the 
territorial integrity of China was signed 
by Mr. Root and Baron Takahira on the 
30th. day of November, 1908. By this 
expedient, as simple as it is comprehen- 
sive, the two nations declare their friend- 
ship, community of interest and desire 
for the pacific settlement of any differ- 
ences of opinion, and by so doing elimin- 
ate a possible cause of controversy. The 
Secretary of State has the great honor of 
concluding the first arbitration treaty 
with China upon the plane of exact equal- 
ity. The draft arbitration convention of 
The Hague Conferences as originally 
proposed to the first commission of the 
recent Conference excluded extraterritor- 
ial questions from arbitration. The 
United States delegation moved to amend 
the exclusion of such questions and was 
supported by various Powers. Mr. Root 
has recently negotiated an arbitration 
treaty with China in the exact terms of 
all the other arbitration treaties in which 
there is no mention made of extraterri- 
torial rights or their exclusion, thus intro- 
ducing China to the field of arbitration 
just as American statesmen half a cen- 
tury ago introduced China to the civil- 
ized world. 

Mr. Root has enlarged the conception 
of America so as to include the Latin as 
well as the Anglo-Saxon, and insists that 
they be treated on the plane of equality, 
so that, being admitted into full member- 
ship of the family of nations, they may 
be led insensibly to accept the require- 
ments and principles of international law 
as practised by the older nations of 
Europe. His trip to Latin America was 
in the interest of peace, because, by ex- 
plaining in person the aims and purposes 
of the United States, he disarmed fear by 
showing that the aims and policies of the 
United States were in no measure antag- 
onistic to South America, and that the 
distrust of the United States resulted 
from misconception produced by lack of 
intercourse and a frank exchange of 
ideas. The message which Mr. Root con- 
veyed did not fall upon unwilling ears, 
and the result is that Latin America at 
present looks to the United States in a 
way it never did before, and by his co- 
operation and encouragement the sister 
Republics are day by day entering into 
arbitration treaties by which internation- 
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al controversies may be settled peaceably. 
In the next place, the Secretary of State 
has sought by good offices and media- 
tion to prevent the outbreak of wars in 
Central America, and when such wars 
have unfortunately broken out he has en- 
deavored successfully to terminate them 
on just and equitable principles. In fur- 
therance of this policy, a conference was 
held of the representatives of the Central 
American States in Washington in No- 
vember and December, 1907, at which 
conference a Mexican and American rep- 
resentative were present in order to assist 
the delegates in the performance of their 
peaceful mission. As a result of nego- 
tiations extending over a period of two 
months, a Central American Court of 
Justice was organized, the first truly in- 
ternational tribunal in the world. It was 
formally opened in June, 1908, and with- 
in a month after its opening prevented a 
war in Central America. The court took 
the initiative in suggesting that the con- 
troversy be presented to it for settle- 
ment. Honduras, on the one hand, and 
Guatemala and Salvador on the other, ap- 
peared as plaintiff and defendant before 
the court, thus presenting an unwonted 
spectacle in the past and of good augury 
for the future that nations as private liti- 
gants may safely and properly appear 
before the courts of justice for thé settle- 
ment of their disputes. The court has 
rendered its first decision, the first deci- 
sion of an international tribunal, com- 
posed of judges acting under a sense of 
judicial responsibility. 

The Secretary of State has devoted a 
large portion of his time to the examin- 
ation and consideration of the outstand- 
ing controversies between Great Britain 
and the United States, and bringing to 
their solution the trained mind of the law- 
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yer, he has discovered that they are all 
capable of settlement either in the form 
of treaty or of submission to arbitration, 
in order that the rights and, therefore, 
the duties of the two countries may be 
ascertained by judicial means. A contro- 
versy coexistent with the independence of 
the United States, namely, the New- 
foundland fisheries, is to be submitted to 
the arbitration of The Hague tribunal, 
and the treaty of 1818, the measure of 
the rights and the duties of the respective 
countries, will be interpreted by this 
august tribunal. He has likewise provid- 
ed by treaty that existing and future dis- 
putes between Canada and the United 
States shall be settled by a permanent 
commission. 

Finally, it should not be forgotten that 
the treaty of Portsmouth, putting an end 
to the Russo-Japanese War, was con- 
cluded while Mr. Root was Secretary of 
State, altho before he had entered upon 
the active performance of his duties. 

While Mr. Root is not a profest paci- 
fist, and while he is not in favor of dis- 
armament as an independent proposition, 
he knows and believes that wars between 
nations will cease when the causes have 
been removed, and when nations settle 
their disputes in accordance with the 
principles of justice. Therefore, instead 
of making disarmament a condition pre- 
cedent, he has viewed it as a consequence 
of the settlement of international contro- 
versies according to the principles of jus- 
tice. In view, therefore, of the various 
measures which he has proposed and car- 
ried to completion, it is no exaggeration 
to say that Mr. Root as Secretary of 
State has contributed more than any sin- 
gle man to the cause of international jus- 
tice, and, therefore, of peace. 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
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BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


Tuirty fathoms deep she lies 
Off the end of No Man’s Land, 
With the long Atlantic swell 
Surging o’er her for a knell, 
And the lonely sea bird’s cries, 
And the wind with requiem grand! 





Gallant ship and gallant crew, 
Gallant captain, here’s a hail! 
Tho the knightly days be fled, 
Heroism is not dead; 
Souls are valiant, hearts are true, 
And the brave shall still prevail! 


ATLantic City, 
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GREAT AMERICAN VNIVERSITIES II 


— YALEVNWERsTY 


EDWIN E.SLOSSON 


LL State universities look 

alike to the average 

Eastern man. The av- 

erage Western man 

couples Yale and Har- 

vard in the same 

phrase as ineVitably as 

he does the words 

Scylla and Charybdis, hearth and home, 

or free and equal. He does not see how 

a color-blind man can tell them apart. 

But when he comes to visit Yale and 

Harvard and to associate with their peo- 

ple he perceives not only the difference 

in their architectural physiognomy, but 

also something of the difference in the 

college spirit which is so strongly felt by 
the alumni of the two institutions. 
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This difference in spirit seems to me 
most clearly exprest by two books that 
appeared about a year ago, “Pragma- 
tism,” by Professor James, of Harvard, 
and “Folkways,” by Professor Sum- 
ner, of Yale. “Pragmatism” is the Har- 
vard elective system applied to the uni- 
verse. “Folkways” makes the Yale sys- 
tem of social control the fundamental 
principle of all morals and manners. The 
former book preaches a defiant individ- 
ualism that would free itself even from 
the bonds of its own past, that would 
shatter this sorry scheme of things and 
then remold it nearer to the heart’s de- 
sire. The latter book shows how com- 
pletely we are ruled by custom and tradi- 
tion and how righteousness and conform- 
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ity come to mean the same thing. It 
would be hard to imagine “Pragmatism” 
proceeding from New Haven or “Folk- 
ways” being written in Cambridge. 
When I frst went to Yale I was timid 
in my inquiries about customs and tradi- 
tions, for I did not want to make myself 
any. more offensive than my profession 
required. In my school days at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas there was only one per- 
sistent custom, that was for each class to 


braska had ventured to hint that the Uni- 
versity of Kansas had traditions there 
would have ensued a physical infraction 
of intercollegiate amity. 

But I discovered that Yale not only 
had traditions, but was proud of them, 
advertised them, capitalized them as part 
of the productive funds, used them to 
draw students, made them do much of 
the educational and nearly all of the dis- 
ciplinary work of the institution. It was 














ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY, 
President of Yale University. 


isregard the customs which the preced- when I was talking with the man who 
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ig class had attempted to establish. And is the finest embodiment of the genius of 
a visitor from the University of Ne- the place, who is most alive with Yale 
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spirit and eloquent in its praise, it was, 
as I have said, when I was talking with 
Secretary Stokes that I began to realize 
the value of these intangible assets. He 
had referred so many times to the Yale 
traditions in answer to my questions, that 
I became a trifle annoyed, just as I get 
annoyed in talking with my spiritualistic 
friends when they persist in dragging 
ghosts into the conversation, for I do not 
believe in the existence of ghosts either. 
Finally I burst out with: “But aren’t 
there some traditions that you want to 
get rid of? Are all the Yale traditions 
good?” Mr. Stokes replied with a gentle 
patience: “We think they are.” I wanted 
to upset his calm confidence by bringing 
up some bad Yale traditions, but I could 
not think of any on the spur of the mo- 
ment, Nor have I been able to since, at 
least none that are sufficiently discredit- 
able to confound Mr. Stokes or even to 
satisfy my own traditional prejudice 
against traditions. So I set it down here 
at the beginning, in black and white, that 
Yale University has traditions, that they 
are on the whole good ones and unde- 
niably useful, and that if a university has 


to have traditions—I am not quite ready 
to admit that yet—no other university in 
the country has a better lot than Yale. 
This may appear very trite and obvious 


to the reader. To me it was an astonish- 
ing and disconcerting discovery. 

It embarrassed me because I had de- 
termined to disregard entirely the history 
of the colleges I visited and confine my 
attention to their present condition and 
future prospects. But every one I talked 
with at Yale brought up the past for my 
admiration. So I had to take it into con- 
sideration,. for the past is not really past 
at Yale. It is part of the present. 

It is different in the Western univer- 
sities. There I found men reticent about 
the past and not over-enthusiastic about 
the present, but when they began to talk 
of the future their eyes shone and their 
tongues were loosed. Another striking 
difference is in their way of explaining 
things. Ask half a dozen men in a West- 
ern university why certain things exist 
and they will all give you reasons, often 
very different reasons and sometimes in- 
compatible, but all indicative of a kindly 
intention of satisfying the curiosity of a 
stranger. Ask a Yale man for the rea- 
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son for anything and he will give you its 
origin and he thinks he has answered 
your question. The pages of my note- 
book read like the record of a game we 
used to play, Mismatched Questions and 
Answers. 

‘Why do all the dormitory windows 
have those big water bottles in them ?” 

“Because the city water was bad a few 
years ago.” 

“Isn’t it all right now?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Why do the college students have to 
attend chapel every morning?” 

“They always have.” 

“Do not the scientific students need re- 
ligious exercises also or are they past 
praying for?” 

“Chapel attendance has never been 
compulsory in Sheffield.” 

“Why do they close the front gates of 
the campus at night while all the other 
entrances are open?” 

“They always close them at night.” 

“Do you think that Old South Middle 
harmonizes with the architectural scheme 
of the campus?” 

“Tt was built in 1750.” 

“Don’t you think that the Lit would 
sell better if it had a new cover?” 

“You don’t understand. That is the 
original cover and it has never been 
changed in the seventy-three years of its 
history.” 

Now I presume that there are reasons, 
very likely good ones, for all these things, 
and that I should have learned them 
if I had happened to have asked the right 
persons, but those I did ask usually gave 
me origins instead of explanations. 
Naturally I came to the conclusion that 
at Yale the origin usually was the explan- 
ation. 

The fault of Yale is, in my opinion, 
not its traditions but its traditionalism. 
It may be all right for a university to be 
conservative, but when it gets to taking 
pride in its conservatism it is in a danger- 
ous state. The belief in the unchang- 
ableness of Yale has prevented the uni- 
versity from benefiting as much as it 
should by the initiative of its members. 
When one of them was seized with a new 
idea, saw an opportunity for the sudden 
expansion of his department into untrod- 
den fields, his colleagues were inclined to 
look upon it as a personal fad which 
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might be interesting in its way but ought 
not to be allowed to interfere with the 
college. Yale has been kept so carefully 
pruned that its growth has been checked. 
The standing orders of the gardener 
seem to have been: 
“Go thou, and like an executioner, 
Cut off the heads of too fast growing sprays, 
That look too lofty for our commonwealth.” 
Consequently we find all thru the 
United States Yale men who have found 
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the paleontological museums. Yale’s 
chief rivals are her own offspring. I do 
not mean to undervalue Yale’s present 
greatness, but it is difficult not to, because 
I involuntarily compare it with what 
Yale might have been. 

Western universities run to the oppo- 
site extreme, to neophilism. If a profes- 
sor conceives a new idea or a fraction of 
one the others trowd in to congratulate 
him on it; at the next faculty meeting the 
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in other institutions the opportunity for 
the development of their powers and the 


expansion of their ideas. In reading 
over the history of the university I am 
astonished to see how many things Yale 
has started and let slip. The stones that 
her builders rejected have become the 
cornerstones of other institutions. Johns 
Hopkins University is built on a Yale 
idea, also the agricultural colleges, the 
hort courses for farmers, the experiment 


tations, the technological schools, and . 


curriculum is rearranged to accommodate 
it; the Legislature is asked for a new 
building to house it, and the president 
gets out an advertisement, disguised as a 
“departmental program,” in which it is 
modestly alluded to as “perhaps the 
greatest educational advance of the twen- 
tieth century.” 

I have undertaken to leave out history 
in discussing these universities, but I must 
make an exception here in order to give 
one example of Yale’s lost opportunities 
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and to explain one of the anomalies in 
which she takes most pride, the Sheffield 
Scientific School. In the catalog of 1847 
occurs this item: 

“Professors Silliman and Norton have 
opened a laboratory on the college grounds for 
the purpose of practical instruction in the ap- 
plications of science to the arts and agricul- 
ture.” 

This is the event which President Gil- 
man, of Johns Hopkins, called the begin- 
ning of true university work in America. 
It was the first public recognition that the 
college accorded to an enterprise that had 
been carried on for five years at their 
own expense. Norton was allowed to 
become Professor of Agricultural Chem- 
istry on condition that he should draw no 
salary. It may be mentioned here that 
Willard Gibbs, the greatest scientific 
genius that America has produced, was 
permitted to work in Yale for some years 
under the same conditions. 

The new scientific school was felt to be 
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a disturbing element. It did not fit into 
the perfected plan of collegiate educa- 
tion. At first it was a graduate school of 
technology, and if this plan had been ad- 
hered to Yale would have been sixty years 
ahead of Harvard, for this is the arrange- 
ment to which Harvard has now come. 
But Yale lost this chance of priority by 
shifting it to an undergraduate course. 
Another chance was lost in not cor- 
dially receiving the new sciences into the 
College. Harvard had no advantage in 
point of time. In fact the new departure 
has the same date in the rival colleges, 
for in 1847 Agassiz was appointed, and 
Horsford, a pupil of Liebig’s, opened his 
chemical laboratory. But Harvard, under 
President Eliot, boldly staked her repu- 
tation on the elective system, untried and 
revolutionary as it was, and she won out. 
Yale admitted the sciences to equal com- 
petition with the traditional studies for 
entrance and graduation slowly, reluct- 
antly and incompletely. It is this half- 
hearted and inconsistent policy 
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which has given some point to 
the Harvard gibe: “Yale was 
founded fifty years after Har- 
vard and has kept the same dis- 
tance behind ever since.” 

Until 1860 the engineering 
school was lodged in the chapel 
attic. But then the fairy god- 
} mother came to the rescue of this 

* neglected step-child. The school 
gained a name and a fortune 
together, and three years later 
received a richer dower from the 
national Government in the land 
grant fund. No institution de- 
served it more, for it was the 
success of Professor Porter’s 
short course in agriculture, 
bringing together at New Haven 
five hundred farmers for scien- 
tific instruction,* which inspired 
Senator Morrill to prepare the 
bill to which the agricultural col- 
leges and experiment stations in 
every State owe their existence. 








*As the seed from which so large a tree 
has grown, the original announcement is 
worth quoting from the catalog of 1860 
“It is intended to furnish a course of 80 
or more Lectures on Agriculture and kin 
dred subjects, to be delivered .by gentlemen 
—_ from abroad, in the large hall of 
th ilding [the new Sheffield} in Feb 


. The charge for the whole course 
$10.” 
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But after thirty years this 

income was lost to Yale 

and the College of Agri- 

culture and the Mechanic 

Arts of Connecticut disap- 

peared from New Haven. 

Yale alumni are numerous, 

rich and influential. No- 

body ever accused them of 

lack of loyalty. Nobody 

ever assumed that they 

were incompetent in poli- 

tics. It would be absurd 

to suppose that they could 

not handle a little State 

like Connecticut when we 

see what a few young 

graduates can do with a 

Western Legislature. I 

suspect that the Yale peo- 

ple as a whole did not care 

much what become of it, 

and were rather inclined to 

think the college was well . | 

rid of this entangling alli- 

ance with the State. I am 

confirmed in this suspicion 

by the fact that some of 

them think so yet. They 

seem to think that if this 

obstreperous department had not been 
cut off Yale would have sunk to the 
level of Wisconsin or Cornell. Never- 
theless if the agricultural income had 
been retained it would have now been the 
equivalent of a $2,000,000 endowment 
fund. And where Sheffield would be in 
numbers may be surmised by following 
out the curve in the direction it was go- 
ing before-the drop in 1894. 

The fourth of what I call Yale’s lost 
chances I discovered in a box of odd 
pamphlets on the history of the univer- 
sity. It was a most fascinating theory 
of education written by James D. Dana, 
entitled “The Yale University Scheme,” 
and publisht in 1870. It provided for an 
academic college and a scientific college, 
equal and co-ordinate. Scientific courses 
were taught also in the Academic Col- 
lege, but in a different way from the 
Scientific College, for culture, not for 
specialization. In the Academic College 
no electives were “allowed in the depart- 
ments of natural, chemical and physical 
science, as these subjects are admitted to 
the college only so far as is necessary to 
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give the breadth and depth to education 


which every graduate should have.” 
Conversely, literary and historical sub- 
jects were put into the curriculum of the 
Scientific College “in order to give a 
thoro and well-rounded education,” but 
not taught as to Academic students. Here 
is a consistent and logical plan, somewhat 
too rigid and artificial doubtless but 
based, it seems to me, on sounder peda- 
gogy than President Eliot’s theory that 
studies should be taught in the same way 
to all students no matter what they want 
them for. My personal opinion is that 
if this policy had been adopted and de- 
veloped Yale would not only have been 
in advance of any other university of 
1870, but in advance of any other of the 
present time, altho some are now verg- 
ing toward it. But Dana was hardly 
justified in calling it “The Yale Univer- 
sity Scheme,” for it was far from repre- 
senting the actual structure of the uni- 
versity at that time. It was more an 
ideal like the Cyropedia. And it is hope- 
lessly lost in the present confusion of 
functions between the Sheffield Scientific 
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THE NUMBER OF STUDENTS IN THE DIFFERENT DEPARTMENTS OF YALE UNIVERSITY FOR 
THE LAST TWENTY YEARS. 


Grad. Forest. Mus. 


Law. Total. 


106 





School and the Academical Department. 
A student in the latter can get his Ph. D. 
for research work in analytical chemistry 
and a student in the former can get the 
same degree in history. An Academical 
student who devotes himself to philos- 
ophy gets the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
altho he may be perfectly artless, and a 
Sheffield student, confining himself strict- 
ly to the practical arts and deprived of 
the opportunity of philosophizing, gets 
the degree’ of Bachelor of Philos- 
ophy. French Phonetics is put down 
among the technological branches of 
Sheffield. This classification, tho uncon- 
ventional, seems to me to give it a much 
more suitable place than among the hu- 
manities, but then why is not Latin Pale- 
ography also moved over to Sheffield? 

I do not assert that the four ways I 
have mentioned by which Yale might 
have met the new technical sciences—put- 
ting them into a graduate school, admit- 
ting them freely to the College, support- 
ing them by State and national funds, 
and forming them into an independent 
educational system—are the only ways or 
the best, but it seems evident that if any 
one of the four had been consistently de- 
veloped and persistently adhered to, Yale 
University would now have gained in 
size, wealth, power and prestige. 

It is easy and altogether useless to pick 
out possible mistakes in the past and to 
assume that another course might have 
been better. My only object in this back- 
ward glance is to show the disadvantage 
resulting from a vacillating and _ half- 
hearted policy, because it seems to me 
that Yale is still suffering from this dis- 
advantage. The very point in question is 


not settled. The relation of Sheffield to 
the College is still as anomalous and in- 
convenient as it ever was. And other ex- 
amples can be taken from the present, for 
instance the summer school. 

President Harper, in starting the sum- 
mer work at Chicago in 1894, showed 
the same boldness and determination as 
President Eliot in introducing the elec- 
tive system at Harvard. He made it the 
full equivalent of the other quarters, 
with instructors of the highest standing 
and full university credit for the work 
done. It was an astonishing success 
from the start and is one of the most 
profitable features of the University of 
Chicago in every sense of the word. The 
work done in the summer is in general 
both more thoro and more advanced than 
that of the winter quarters, and the uni- 
versity has extended its influence all over 
the South and West by means of it. 
Other universities have imitated the plan 
more or less completely and with similar 
success. Yale’s rivals on either hand, 
Harvard and Columbia, respectively had 
1,349 and 1,532 students in attendance 
last summer. Why then was Yale’s sum- 
mer school a failure? Various reasons 
are given, doubtless valid in some de- 
gree, such as the low salaries of Connec- 
ticut teachers, the exclusion of women 
from the regular undergraduate work 
and the location of the university in a 
small city. The summer school was 
opened July 6th, 1905, and ran for three 
seasons, in which the number of students 
were 269, 207 and 139. The expense to 
the university for the first two years was 
$2,000 and $9,000. In my opinion the 
fundamental cause of its failure was the 
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half-hearted spirit in which it was under- 
taken. It was attached to, not incorpor- 
ated in, the university. It was regarded 
by some of the Yale men as an unpromis- 
ing, if not dangerous, innovation, and 
full university credits were refused to the 
summer students. This lack of confi- 
dence in the work creates a bad impres- 
sion. I remember that a friend of mine, 
a professor in a small college, wrote for 
admission to a summer school conducted 
on this plan, but learning from the uni- 
versity authorities that no credit was 
given for work done in the summer 
courses, he wrote back that he supposed 
they knew the value of their courses bet- 
ter than he did and, if that was what they 
thought of them he did not want them at 
any price. 

The summer school will doubtless 
come eventually at Yale, probably first in 
Sheffield thru the gradual development 
of engineering, mining and forestry work 
in vacation. But in the meantime Yale 
is losing the popularity and influence that 
a large summer school would give. 

I have taken too many illustrations of 
Yale’s opportunities from the past. Let. 
me take one from the future. Yale has 
just now got the lead in forestry, whether 
thru the foresight of the administration 
or thru individual initiative, it does not 
matter. The only important question is 
whether Yale will still be in the lead fifty 
years from now. That depends, it seems 
to me, on how Yale men, at New Haven 
and elsewhere, welcome the innovation. 
Professor Pinchot is now more conspicu- 
ously identified in the public mind with 
the forestry movement than any other 
man, and as Chief Forester of the United 
States and chairman of the National Con- 
servation Commission, he occupies a 
unique position of authority. This is a 
crisis moment, when the. whole Continent 
of North America is aroused to the ne- 
cessity of systematic forest preservation 
and cultivation. A learned profession, 
new to this country, is being created. 

New methods of training for it are to be 
worked out within the next few years, to 
provide men for the State, national and 
international commissions and all other 
branches of the service. 

The agricultural colleges were early in 
the field and might have held it if they 
had been more enterprising and prophetic, 
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but halfback Pinchot has got thru the 
line with the ball and now is the time 
for snappy team play by the faculty and 
officials at Yale. Give the rooters the 
signal and let the yell of “Rah-rah-rah 
Pinchot!” ring out all along the line of 
the blue bleachers from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. Keep your eye on the cheer lead- 
er. This is no time for “Rah-rah-rah 
Wright!” What’s the matter with 
Wright? Nothing; he’s a good player, 
too, but he is not running with the ball. 
Yale has got to make her ten yards now 
or lose it. Then it will be picked up by 
a Harvard man, or, still worse, go over 
to California, Michigan, Minnesota or 
some other university quite outside the 
Eastern athletic association. 

Yale has no reason to be downcast be- 
cause other universities have got ahead 
of her in a few things, for no faculty is 
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more fertile of original and progressive 
ideas which, if taken up and developed, 
would make it the foremost university of 
America in many lines. I was at first 
puzzled why Yale men gave me so differ- 
ent an idea of the institution. Some 
were inclined to be pessimistic about its 
future ; others were optimistic and full of 
enthusiasm. They were so far apart in 
their statements about life and work and 
aims that one would have supposed that 
they were talking about different institu- 
tions, as indeed they were, for I discov- 
ered that some when they said “Yale” 
meant College,” and others when they 
said “Yale” meant “University.” The 
students and alumni seem to have more 
College spirit than University spirit and 
possibly this affects the faculty. 

Columbia affords the most striking 
contrast to Yale in this respect, but I 
may mention some others. It was a pro- 
fessor of political economy at Minneapo- 
lis who took me over to the agricultural 
college a mile or two away and showed 
me ears of their latest pedigreed corn. 
When I was introduced to a cryptogam- 
ist in the University of California the first 
thing he said was: “You should have 
been here to see one of our Greek or Sans- 
krit plays. But come with me this even- 
ing to the Greek Theater anyway and 
hear some music.” This spirit is not con- 
fined to the State universities, altho it is 
most noticeable there. At Harvard I 
found the same. The professor of phy- 
sics did not show me his own laboratory, 
but instead took me thru miles or more 
of subterranean passages in the base- 
ments of the zodlogical museum and, div- 
ing into evil-smelling barrels, held up for 
my admiration the finny monsters of the 
brine. The botanist at Harvard took me 
to the stadium and to Radcliffe. 

At Yale it was different. I was treated 
everywhere with as much courtesy and 
consideration as an itinerant journalist 
could expect, but it seemed to be regard- 
ed as bad form for a man to show any 
marked interest in what was going on: 
outside his own and allied departments. 
They are scrupulous in their adherence 
to the good old rule of “Mind your own 
business.” 

This state of things may be due to ex- 
treme specialization and absorption in in- 
dividual research, as it is with certain 


men in every institution; but I fear that 
at Yale it indicates rather a lack of 
co-ordination and co-operation. That is, 
Yale University as a whole is lacking in 
the quality that has made it eminent in 
athletics, team-play.. The professors 
should take a lesson in this from the 
students. 

In talking with men in other universi- 
ties, some of them Yale graduates, I 
‘heard repeatedly such expressions as 
these: “The atmosphere at New Haven 
is not conducive to research. Life there 
is too comfortable. The Graduates’ Club 
is too pleasant. There is no pressure 
brought upon the instructors to force 
them to produce. They do not have the 
zeal and enthusiasm that men at Johns 
Hopkins, Chicago and Harvard have for 
pure science or the men at the State uni- 
versities have for applied science. Yale 
supports fewer scholarly journals than 
other universities of its standing and its 
faculty do not contribute so much to 
science as men of less ability and oppor- 
tunity elsewhere.” 

When I visited Yale I brought up this 
matter in several conversations and 
heard the other side of it, which, if I in- 
terpret it fairly, is this: Scientific discov- 
eries cannot be made to order. Scholar- 
dy researches of the highest grade must 
not be forced or hurried. They must be 
spontaneous. The impulse to creative 
activity must come from within the man. 
A large proportion of the research litera- 
ture now being turned out so abundantly 
is trash, diffuse, inadequate and undigest- 
ed. It impedes rather than promotes 
science. Men in research institutions, ex- 
periment stations and the graduate 
schools of some universities have to pub- 
lish a certain amount of “original mat- 
ter” every year or they suffer in reputa- 
tion and perhaps jeopardize their posi- 
tions. The best work is done by men who 
have secure positions, congenial sur- 
roundings and abundant leisure. Under 
these circumstances, unharassed and un- 
worried, the scholar can devote his spare 
time and energy for a series of years to 
the most difficult and important problems, 
instead of being driven, as many a man 
is, to take up an easy and trivial investi- 
gation because he is sure to “get results” 
from it in time for his next paper. 

This is certainly an attractive theory. 
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In how far the conditions prevailing at 
Yale correspond with this ideal can only 
be told by Yale men. In how far the 
contributions to knowledge emanating 
from Yale prove the validity of the 
theory and superiority of the conditions 
can only be told by their contemporaries 
elsewhere. I will here only call attention 
to the fact that this is not the way Yale 
goes at athletics, and in athletics the 
supremacy of Yale is less disputed than 
in productive scholarship. The Yale 
boys do not play football just when they 
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else to it, while the Yale professors, or 
such of them as hold the theory I have 
given above, regard research as a by- 
product of their occupation, as a superior 
sort of recreation. Their first business is 
to teach. 

This should be reversed, it-seems to 
me. For in sport the process not the end 
is the important thing, while in science 
the end is the important thing, not the 
process. The ostensible aim of a game, 
the kicking of a pigskin over a pole, is 
entirely insignificant. It does not mat- 














INTERIOR OF HAMMOND METALLURGICAL LABORATORY. 


feel like it and stop when they get tired. 
They are urged by other impulses than 
the pure joy of bodily activity. That is, 
the professional spirit prevails in Yale 
athletics and the amateur spirit prevails 
in Yale scholarship. I would not be un- 
derstood as using these two words in 


their offensive senses. I do not mean to 
imply that improper methods are em- 
ployed in Yale athletics or that Yale 
scholarship is dilettante. I mean merely 
that the football men make it the supreme 
business to win the game and will sacri- 
fice themselves and ‘almost everything 


ter in the least which side does it so long 
as the game is well played. But a scien- 
tific discovery is so important in it- 
self that almost any means are justified 
in attaining it. It dees not matter in 
comparison whether the scientist himself 
is comfortable in his life and happy in 
his work or whether he is a laboratory 
drudge, prodded into productivity by an 
ambitious president. The only question 
is how can the best results be obtained, 
and this, as I have said, I shall not at- 
tempt to answer. But as an educational 
experiment I should like to see Walter 
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Camp put at the head of the. Yale re- 

search work. - Possibly he would infuse 

into it something of the “Yale spirit” ; 

possibly then research work would be 

carried on ‘ 

“As it were almost ‘foot-ball,’ as it were even 
your play, 

Weighed and pondered and worshipped and 
practised day and day.” 

The question of whether the most and 
the best scientific investigation can be 
carried on by men primarily engaged in 
teaching or by men who devote them- 
selves more or less exclusively to re- 
search work is coming to be of great im- 
portance on account of the establishment 
of independent institutions for the ad- 
vancement of science, some: of them with 
a revenue equal to that of a college. I 
have in mind particularly the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research, the Car- 
negie Institution with its five or six re- 
search laboratories, the great museums 
and the Government departments devoted 
to experimentation in physics, chemistry, 
geology, meteorology, botany, zodlogy, 
etc. Will these withdraw from our 


faculties the men with the genius for 
discovery leaving in the colleges men 


who are only teachers? Will this in- 
creasing segregation produce a greater 
differentiation than at present prevails 
between productive and educative schol- 
ars? 

I shall have to recur to this question 
later in the series, but I bring it up here 
because Yale stands authoritatively com- 
mitted to the theory “that investigation 
must be associated with teaching if it is 
to produce its most effective results.” 
This derives some support in Yale’s 
honor roll of productive scholars and 
great teachers of the past generation and 
also in the fact that in the last few years 
when increased emphasis has been laid 
on class room duties at Yale the scholar- 
ly output has also increased. According 
to the bibliography of the two academic 
years of 1902-3 and 1903-4, an average 
of 63 of the officers of the university 
publisht books and articles in each of 
these years. In the bibliography for the 
year 1907 there are given 123 names of 
authors out of a faculty of about 400." 
The 1907 bibliography includes new 


1President’s Report, 1907, p. 4. 
“a Alumni Weekly, August, ’04, and March 4, 
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books and reprints, papers read before 
university and national societies, articles 
in magazines and newspapers, book re- 
views, and addresses and sermons, pub- 
lisht and unpublisht. So far as I can 
judge by the titles 64, or about half of 
these men, publisht papers or books 
which could be classed, regardless of 
their value, as “contributions to knowl- 
edge,” that is, about 16 per cent. of the 
faculty gave evidence, by publication, of 
being engaged in research. About two- 
thirds of these were working in the phy- 
sical and natural sciences. I fail to find 
in the list any original poems, dramas, 
novels, short stories, or other distinctly 
literary works except perhaps some of 
the essays. 

The Linonian and Brothers Library 
stands on the campus as a monument to 
remind the present generation of the time 
when students took a more active part 
in their own education than they do now 
that they have so many other things to 
attend to. Fifty years ago these two 
undergraduate literary and debating so- 
cieties had their own libraries, number- 
ing 25,000 volumes, a close rival to the 
library of the college with its 33,000. In 
those days the Yale Literary Magazine 
was more popular among the students 
than it is today. But Yale is fortunate in 
maintaining two literary magazines of 
good standing, the Lit. and the Courant. 
In the universities of the Middle West 
I found the purely literary periodicals 
mostly dead or dying. I was informed 
by a Yale undergraduate that “a great 
many fellows you would never suspect 
of it” were addicted to the reading 
of good literature on the sly and I 
can readily believe it. The literary tastes 
of the students, as given in the Senior 
questionnaire, is safe and sane altho acad- 
emic. The “Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard” and “Crossing the Bar” run neck 
and neck for the post of “favorite poem,” 
and the “Ballad of Reading Gaol” is not 
in the race. The teaching of Professor 
Phelps differs from what is commonly 
found in English class rooms in that 
many af his students like poetry even 
after they have studied it. He started a 
course in the modern novel a few years 
ago that might have had a similar effect 
upon their taste in fiction, but the course 
threatened to become popular so he was 
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shut off. The “balance of power” is as 
important in Yale University as in 
Europe. 

The students in all other branches of 
ods of choosing new members of the 
in the College, that is, the Academical 
Department. The Sheffield students gen- 
erally do about as much work in their 
three years as the College students do in 
their four. But the classwork in the Col- 
lege has been greatly improved of late 
in many ways. The students are sep- 
arated into smaller groups for drill. 
Stricter attendance on classes is required. 
An honor or advanced division is made 
in December and March of students who 
have attained high standing in the pre- 
ceding term. To prevent the election of 
easy and scattered studies the “A. B. C. 
system” has been established.* Most of 
the elementary courses are classified as 
A; those of intermediate grade as B; the 
C courses are more advanced, and the D 
courses are the most difficult of the stud- 
ies ordinarily opened to undergraduates. 
These letters indicate the sequence of the 
courses and students are restricted in the 
number of A courses they may take at 
one time. There is also a greater amount 
of personal intercourse at Yale between 
the students and professors than there 
used to be. President Hadley sets a good 
example to his faculty in this. He is 
—_ more approachable than President 
liot. 

I find in university circles a general 
dissatisfaction with the prevailing meth- 
ods of choosing new members of the 
faculty. Since there is nothing more im- 
portant than this selection, I think atten- 
tion should be called to the custom of 
Yale. When there is a chair to be filled 
the choice is not left to the president or 
to the head of the department alone, but 
a committee of the faculty is appointed 
to find the right man. This committee 
ordinarily consists of two members of 
the department concerned, one from an 
allied department and two from two 
other distinct departments of the college. 
Che last two are presumably not qualified 
to pass upon the special attainments of a 
candidate, but judge him more by his 
xeneral reputation, personality and teach- 
ing ability. There are some obvious 





*For an account of this system and its workings 
‘¢ President’s Report, 1908, pp. 73-77. 


merits in this method, and I have heard 
of only one objection to it—and this will 
not be regarded by all as very objection- 
able—that it is more likely to get men 
who will be agreeable and harmonious 
additions to the faculty circle than men 
of markt originality and enterprise, who 
are sometimes very hard to get along 
with. 

The university extension work in New 
Haven, which was started in 1905, was 
dropt in 1908, but the evening technical 
classes for mechanics by the Sheffield 
Scientific School are continued. There 
is a great opportunity in this line if Yale 
cares to take it. The University of Wis- 
consin is starting work in shops and fac- 
tories on an extensive scale and it is like- 
ly to be as beneficial to the community 
and as profitable to the university as its 
work in agriculture. Connecticut offers 
a better field for this novel form of uni- 
versity extension than Wisconsin. The 
welcome given by the public to the open- 
ing of the Peabody Museum and Art 
Gallery on Sunday afternoon and success 
of the concert work of the Music School 
ought to encourage the university to 
adopt an open-door policy. 

President Hadley occupies a position 
like that of Francis Joseph, Emperor- 
King of Austria-Hungary. Yale is a 
dual monarchy ; the person of the sover- 
eign being the bond between the College 
and Sheffield. Like their European 
analogs, the Magyars of the Scientific 
School have of late been getting punctili- 
ous about their autonomy and inclined 
to question the incidence of taxation for 
imperial expenditures. There was a time 
when the scientific men would have been 
glad to be admitted to the College on 
equal terms but that time is past. I do 
not know that the Academical faculty and 
alumni are any more disposed than they 
used to be to form a more perfect union, 
establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quillity, provide for the common defense, 
promote the general welfare and secure 
the blessings of liberty, but if they are 
they would find the Sheffield faculty and 
alumni more reluctant. The latter would 
in fact regard such a proposition in much 
the same way as the Massachusetts Insti- 
tution of Technology did the proposed 
merger with Harvard, as checking their 
normal development, loading them with 
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alien traditions and spoiling the indus- 
trious and practical spirit of their stu- 
dents. In numbers Sheffield is likely to 
pass the Academical Department if it 
continues to grow at the present rate. 
But.it is not likely to continue at the pres- 
ent rate. It is likely to grow much faster 
if it has a fair chance, partly because of 
the drift toward technological education, 
partly because raising the standard from 
three years to five will keep students 
there longer. This step is inevitable in 
the near future if the reputation of the 
school is to be maintained. The theory of 
the Yale authorities has been that if a 
man were going into an industrial occu- 
pation he should take a three years’ 
course in general science as a foundation 
and then go directly into the shop or field 
where alone he could get practical train- 
ing. Then he could return to the univer- 
sity and obtain his -engineer’s degree 
largely on his professional practice. As a 
matter of fact few did so. The average 
number of M. E.’s and C. E.’s conferred 
each year in the last twenty has been less 
than two. But other institutions have 
demonstrated that thoro and practical 
training can be given in the technical 
school even better than in the industries, 
and that it pays, even in the narrowest 
sense of the word, to spend five years at 
it. The technological courses in Harvard 
now require seven years’ work, and sure- 
ly five is not too high for Yale. It seems 
to me that all the courses in the Sheffield 
Scientific School should be definitely and 
emphatically outlined as five-year courses. 
Then, if desired, a footnote could be put 
in stating that at the end of three years’ 
work anybody who wanted it could get 
the degree of Ph. B. or something of the 
sort, just as an encouragement to perse- 
vere. . 


Another impediment to the Scientific 
School is the requirement of Latin for 
admission, in which respect it differs not 
only from other tec*:nological schools but 
from most colleges. For example, a 
graduate of Harvard College of Arts and 
Sciences might not be admitted to the 
Freshman class of the Sheffield Scientific 
School. A student entering Sheffield 
does not continue his Latin, in fact, he 
cannot. It is therefore not required as 
a specific preparatory study, so the only 
theory on which the requirement is justi- 
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fiable is that it is impossible to get the 
necessary cultural foundation except thru 
the Latin language. The applicant may 
have received otherwise the broadest pos- 
sible education. He may be able to read 
Greek and even Latin with the fluency of 
an alumnus of Yale College, but if he 
has not read the first two books of Czsar 
he cannot become a mining engineer or 
electrician in Yale.* " 

The work in Sheffield is practically all 
prescribed, but students at entrance 
choose between two groups for the first 
year and then elect one of the thirteen 
courses offered as follows: 

The Engineering Science Group, preparatory 
to the courses in 

Civil Engineering 

Mechanical Engineering ; : 
Municipal and Sanitary Engineering 
Electrical Engineering 

Engineering preparatory to Mining 
Mathematics, Pure and Applied. 

The Natural Science Group, preparatory to 

the courses in 

Chemistry preparatory to Metallurgy | 

Biology preparatory to Medical Studies 

Zoology and Botany 

Mineralogy and other Studies preparatory 
to Geology 

Selected Studies in Language, Literature, 
History, and the Natural and Social 
Sciences 

Studies preparatory to the Study of For- 
estry. 


There are many progressive and in- 
teresting features in this work which I 
should like to describe but I have only 
space to mention five: first, the develop- 
ment of biological research, which has 
hitherto been Yale’s weakest point; sec- 
ond, the increase in the number of joint 
classes and-similar co-operation between 
the various schools, thus saving the ex- 
pense of duplicated instruction and 
strengthening the feeling of unity ; third, 
the practical training in mining and 
metallurgy for which the new Hammond 
Laboratory provides good opportunity ; 
fourth, the investigations under Profes- 
sor Chittenden on the borderland of the 
sciences of chemistry and physiology, 
and, fifth, the select course. This last is 
a movement that educators would do well 
to watch, for it promises to be of great 
importance. It is an attempt to break 
away from the bonds of collegiate tradi- 
tionalism and provide the sort of liberal 
education that, in the language of the 
catalog, 

*Catalog, 1908-9, p. 222. 











“is adapted to the needs of men who expect to 
engage in business, manufacturing, and bank- 
ing, to enter professions like law and journal- 
ism, or to seek administrative positions in cor- 
porations or the public service.” 

The select course comprises in literary 
studies, English, German and French (or 
Spanish) ; in scientific studies, mathema- 
tics, physics, chemistry, biology, organic 
evolution, physical and commercial geog- 
raphy and public hygiene, and in social 
studies, history, government, economics, 
anthropology, social evolution, business 
administration and commercial ethics. A 
new building, the beautiful Leet Oliver 
Memorial, has been provided especially 
for this course. It seems to me that here 
is an opportunity to do something that no 
other university is yet doing well, and 
no other university can do so well as 
Yale. I mean provide a suitable educa- 
tion for the destitute classes, the unor- 
ganized professions nientioned in the 
quotation from the catalog. To accom- 
plish this, the select course should be 
made more elastic in its entrance require- 
ments, extended to four or five years with 
a jumping-off place for other professions 
at the end of the second or third, and 
arranged to provide freer election, tho 
keeping most of the work in carefully 
correlated groups. 

.My object in discussing these four- 
teen universities in a comparative way in 
these articles is to bring out the distinc- 
tive features, especially the peculiar ex- 
cellences, of each, but I do not mean to 
imply that these should be adopted by the 
others. On the contrary I think our 
American universities are altogether too 
much alike or pretend to be. They are 
really not so much alike as their catalogs, 
but there ought to be a greater diversity, 
originality and specialization. Since 
there are nearly a thousand institutions 
in the United States calling themselves 
colleges and universities, one might ex- 
pect to find among them examples of all 
kinds of educational processes. But as a 

matter of fact there are only three or 
four different types and these are not 
very distinct or consistent. Educators 
are ready enough to advocate the most 
extreme and revolutionary theories in 
private conversation or faculty debates, 
but when they get into positions of re- 
sponsibility they compromise and imi- 
tate, either because they lack confidence 
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in their ideas or because their colleagues 
and supporters do. 

Now that traveling is cheap and easy 
the time has come for a greater differ- 
entiation especially in professional, tech- 
nological and graduate work where the 
increasing opportunities and demands of 
the age are not yet adequately met any- 
where. Each of these fourteen great uni- 
versities ought to have at least one de- 
partment in which its pre-eminence is so 
manifest as to be acknowledged by all its 
rivals. Then it may devote itself to 
bringing up the other departments to the 
same standard. Each university should 
determine on the kind of education which 
it can give best on account of its history, 
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environment, equipment and personnel, 
and should cultivate that in preference. 

I make this explanation in order to in- 
duce the reader to take a lenient view of 
my presumption in suggesting for each 
university what I regard as its most 
profitable line of development. 

My interest in Yale lies in that it has 
maintained to an unusual degree the 
classical training; it has developed a vig- 
orous scientific school;.it has between 
these departments a group of new studies, 
belonging strictly to neither, the modern 
social, political and administrative 
sciences ; it has schools of art, music, law, 
medicine and divinity; it has the tradi- 
tion and reputation of public service and 
political success; it has the evangelical 
spirit. Now all these assets, tangible and 
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intangible, can be combined without con- 
flicting on just one thing, the develop- 
ment of the type of man that, in my opin- 
ion, the world most needs now, the cul- 
tured citizen in command of scientific 
methods. 

The moral failing of humanism is its 
tendency to become selfish. Self-culture 
comes to be regarded as the ultimate 
aim. We need an education, it seems to 
me, which shall transform’ the humanist 
into the humanitarian without losing in 
the change any of his former virtues. 
Humanism is likely to be self-centered, 
aristocratic and quietistic. Humanitar- 
ianism is altruistic, democratic and 
dynamic. 

In the first place, there is at Yale the 
religious atmosphere. This is a reality 
that has to be reckoned with even by 
those who would repudiate it. The in- 
fluence of two hundred years of devout 
learning and Christian aspiration cannot 
be shaken off at once. There is a kind 
of karma carried over from one college 
generation to the next which molds it in 
the likeness of its predecessors. It makes 
the students in all old universities do silly 
things that they would not think of do- 
ing by themselves. They are often as 
much puzzled as their parents at being 
caught in some act of rowdyism quite 
foreign to their natural instincts. It is 
the spirit of rowdyism of their collegiate 
ancestors working in them. But karma 
transmits good impulses as well as evil, 
fortunately for Yale, where karma is 
strong. This is why all the boys of Yale 
College turn out to chapel at 8:10 every 
morning. It is not because they are in- 
dividually more devout or less sleepy than 
other college boys. It is not because the 
faculty insists upon it, for the faculty is 
not unanimously or very strongly in 
favor of it. But each successive senior 
class votes by a large majority for the 
continuance of compulsory daily chapel 
and Sunday church attendance. They 
proffer no reason for it, tho if prest they 
will obligingly invent one or more, ob- 
viously inadequate, such as “it makes us 
get up early,” “it begins the day right” 
or “it gives a feeling of solidarity.” 

Each class elects its four class deacons 
of the College Church, and the office is 
in good repute. In no other university 
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that I have visited does the Y. M. C. A. 
stand so high in the student body or exert 
so much influence in social and political 
affairs. There are studertts who-sneer at 
the “Dwight Hall ring,” but they do not 
despise or ignore it. A capable religious 
leader is almost as likely to be elected to 
one of the senior societies as an athletic 
leader. There is doubtless some ground 
for the charge that Christian activities 
have in certain cases been taken up as a 
means of political advancement. This 
more than anything illustrates the strik- 
ing difference between Yale and most 
other universities in the student estima- 
tion of religious work. 

But tho the religious impulse is still 
powerful it takes a new form here as else- 
where. The fondness for theological dis- 
putation has died out and the taste for 
devotional exercises of the prayer-meet- 
ing type has-declined. The pulpit and 
the mission field no longer attract as 
formerly. The old zeal seeks new chan- 
nels in practical altruism, such as settle- 
ment work, organized charity, philan- 
thropic institutions, civic improvement, 
and the advocacy of more or less radical 
social reforms. These are gaining in effi- 
ciency thru the increased utilization of 
the methods of modern science. 

The practical Christian spirit, in taking 
the form of systematic social betterment, 
becomes in accordance with present ten- 
dencies somewhat political and therefore 
falls in line with another of Yale’s char- 
acteristics, the tradition of public service 
in nation and State. This is one of the 
strongest and best of the intangible assets 
of the university, having a double value 
because it encourages the Yale graduate 
and disheartens his opporients. When the 
men with Y on their sweaters run onto 
the field the game is half won. The argu- 
ment in favor of the truth of the legend 
of Yale’s team-play in politics would have 
as its major premise a list of dignitaries 
too long for publication in a magazine, 
including, for example, twenty of the 
fifty-nine Governors of Connecticut and 
for its minor premise the improbability 
that such a general recognition of indi- 
vidual excellence by the public was pure- 
ly spontaneous. There are 12,744 living 
Yale graduates, probably more closely 
bound together by common training, a 














feeling of loyalty toward their Alma 
Mater and mutual acquaintance than any 
other large body of alumni in America, 
and inevitably exerting a powerful influ- 
ence over public affairs. Yale men have 
the very useful reputation for “getting 
there.” A distinguisht alumnus of Har- 
vard, when askt why he sent his son 
to Yale, replied: “I used to think that 
Harvard gave the better training, but at 
my time of life I find that all the Harvard 
men are working for Yale men.” 

The Yale student is by his environ- 
ment drawn naturally toward the oppor- 
tunities of public life, but in order to pre- 
vent this from degenerating into mere 
office-seeking it needs to be closely allied 
to the altruistic movement of which I 
have spoken. The college should also 
recognize the legitimacy of the profession 
of publicist and provide more specific 
training for it. Yale ought to have the 
strongest department of history and 
social sciences in the country, but it has 
not. Its students ought to excel in pub- 
lic speaking and debating, but they do not. 
Of eighteen debates with Harvard, Yale 
has won four. The faculty is blamed for 
it because more training is not provided, 
but this is not the reason, altho the com- 
plaint may be justified. The reason is 
that student enthusiasm is not directed 
into this channel. The students do not 
wait for the faculty to coach them in row- 
ing, singing or dramatics. I attended a 
Yale-Harvard debate in Woolsey Hall 
last spring. There was a very tepid audi- 
ence, mostly women and townspeople. 
Harvard won, but nobody seemed to care. 
It called to my mind the last contest of 
the kind I had attended in the University 
of Kansas, when we chartered a train, 
somewhat informally, packt it to the 
bell-rope with students and invaded To- 
peka. The representatives of the col- 
leges spoke in the State capitol, where 
some of them have spoken since, and 
then we celebrated our victory by a big 
bonfire on Commonwealth avenue, and 
when a policeman remonstrated we made 
him dance a solo to the tune of college 
songs. Altogether it was a very repre- 
hensible proceeding, as the papers re- 
marked at the time, but I think if it 
were averaged up with that Yale-Har- 
vard debate the happy medium ‘would be 
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struck. How the Eastern college men 
used to make fun of us in those days be- 
cause we expended our enthusiasm over 
oratorical contests instead of football. 
Oratory, they said, is a primitive art, out 
of place in a civilized community, as an- 
tiquated a weapon as the bow and ar- 
rows. The gentleman and scholar is dis- 
tinguisht on the platform by his air of 
embarrassment, by the way he hesitates 
and mumbles his words. They may have 
been right, but I notice that many of the 
younger Western politicians who have 
forced a recognition from the reluctant 
East have been trained in these despised 
oratorical contests and their success has 
been largely due to this training; such 
men as Bryan, of Nebraska; La Follette, 
of Wisconsin; Beveridge, of Indiana; 
Finley, of New York; Hadley, of Mis- 
souri, and others whom I might name if 
I had time to look them up. The spok- 
en word has not yet lost its power, if it 
is fitly spoken. 

The official explanation of the essen- 
tial difference between Sheffield and the 
College is that the former contains stu- 
dents who have decided upon their pro- 
fession, and wish to enter immediately 
upon preparation for it, and the latter 
students who have not decided upon 
their profession or wish to postpone their 
professional training. This classification 
fails to recognize the fact that a large 
proportion of the men in the College have 
already chosen their life work, but the 
university fails to provide them with spe- 
cific training for it. That is, the College 
contains the unorganized professions. 
Let me take the class of 1896 as an ex- 
ample. At the end of its first decade its 
238 members were distributed as fol- 
lows: Law, 32 per cent. ; business admin- 
istration (finance, commerce and manu- 
facturing), 30 per cent.; education, 18 
per cent. ; medicine, 6 per cent. ; ministry, 
4 per cent. ; literature (including for con- 
venience, journalism), 2 per cent.; the 
rest scattering. To show the changes 
that are taking place in the distribution 
of occupation let us compare with the 
above the triennial report of the class of 
’05: Business administration, 40 per 
cent. ; law, 19 per cent. ; education, 13 per 
cent.; technical industries (engineering, 
forestry, farming), 10 per cent.; minis- 
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try, 3 per cent.; medicine, 3 per cent.; 
literature, 2 per cent.* 

Now of these, law covers a multitude of 
occupations for which the ordinary legal 
course is not a perfectly adapted prepa- 
ration. It is a makeshift, because noth- 
ing better is provided for them. For 
of specific education of the group of busi- 
ness men, Yale does nothing in a defi- 
nite, systematic way. Harvard has start- 
ed a Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. Pennsylvania has the un- 
dergraduate Wharton School of Finance. 
Most of the other universities are adding 
similar courses. Yale will have to come 
to it some day, because the proportion of 
men needing such training is increasing 
and it is being demonstrated that it can 
be made effective. For education and for 
literature as professions Yale also fails 
to provide specific courses. That is, over 
half the men then in the college did not 
have the opportunity to get professional 
training, altho probably many of them 
would have preferred it. This is what 
some call “saving the college,” not giv- 
ing the students a chance to do anything 
else. Whether it saves the college or not 
remains to be seen. At present the Col- 
lege is declining and the professional 
schools gaining. How Harvard is at- 
tempting to “save the college” by placing 
all professional schools on top of it, in- 
stead of allowing them to compete with it 
as at Yale, I explained in last month’s 
article, and what other universities are 
doing to solve this problem will be shown 
later. 

It would be well to have these undis- 
covered professions of public and pri- 
vate administration developed at Yale 
because there they would be kept from 
being narrow by the tradition of culture 
and from being selfish by the tradition of 
service. President Hadley, as one of the 
foremost authorities on commerce, is em- 
inently fitted to lead in a movement 
which shall provide both the cultural and 
the professional education demanded by 
the conditions of modern life. 

*It is interesting also to compare the occupational 
statistics for the earlier part of Yale’s history as 
given in the Alumni Weekly, June, 1907. The Yale 

duates of the period 1701-91 were distributed as 
ollows: Ministry, 36 per cent.; law, 17 per cent.; 
medicine, 11 per cent.; business, 13 per cent.; educa- 
tion, 3 per cent. That is, 64 per cent. of the grad- 


uates of the eighteenth century were in the three tra- 
ditional learn professions. 


It happens that Yale has also a group 
of men who are opening out a new field 
of research of great promise. Professor 
Chittenden is raising dietetics from an 
observational to an experimental science. 
The dietary standards of Voit and At- 
water were essentially averages, based 
upon the implicit assumption that the 
general practice of mankind was the opti- 
mum. They showed how much men did 
eat. Chittenden shows. how little men 
need eat, and whether his theory of the 
benefits of a diet low in proteids is con- 
firmed or not, his results are of value. 
Professor Fisher, a mathematician turned 
sociologist, is also bringing scientific 
methods to bear on vital human problems 
and is developing a national health move- 
ment thru the Committee of One Hun- 
dred. 

I regard these tendencies as important 
because they seem to be bringing to the 
social sciences what they have sorely 
needed, the methods and discipline of the 
exact sciences. If there is anything in 
the idea I have suggested above, that an 
anthropocentric scientific education may 
be developed, having great utility as well 
as a unique cultural value, it will natur- 
ally be done by those who occupy the 
middle ground and hold the balance of 
power between the warring wings of the 
faculty, the classicists and the scientists. 
This field is now filled with a group of 
chaotic studies with ill-defined boundary 
lines. Their names are scattered along 
the alphabet from Anthropology to So- 
ciology, and they are not yet prepared 
to become the main trunk of a system of 
education, for they do not afford the 
mental training of either the classics or 
the sciences. But this may be done and 
I have indicated some of the reasons why 
I think Yale could do it. 

Yale was the first university to incor- 
porate schools of the fine arts and of 
music, and tho small they have made 
good records. Most of the students are 
not candidates for a degree, but one or 
two B. F. A.’s and B. M.’s are given 
every year to students who have taken 
the required literary and other college 
work, and also presented an original 
composition of an approved character. 
Yale has an art collection unequaled 
by any other university, the Jarves Gal- 
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lery of 122 Italian paintings dating 
from the eleventh to the seventeenth 
century, and the Trumbull Gallery of 
54 historical portraits and other works. 
The work of the Art School might 
be advantageously extended into archi- 
tecture and the applied arts, by which 
it would be brought into close _alli- 
ance with certain departments of Shef- 
field. I was disappointed in finding that 
the art and music schools do not influ- 
ence the life of the whole university as 
much as I had expected, for this is au- 
thoritatively announced as their main 
function.* But the students I talked 
with knew and cared little about 
them, and the undergraduate artistic and 
musical activities, which are considera- 
ble, seem to have developed quite inde- 
pendently of the departments that would 
naturally be supposed to foster them. 
The music, art and graduate depart- 
ments are the only ones at Yale which 
admit women. In music, as regular stu- 
dents, there are this year 57 women and 
38 mens in. the fine arts 26 women and 
21 men. In the Graduate School about 


one-tenth are women—34 this year. They 


are well treated by the professors and 
respectfully ignored by the students, 
which is all they have a right to demand. 
They are admitted to work for Ph. D., 
but not for M. A., lest in the latter case 
some of the undergraduate classes be 
contaminated by their presence. The 
university is anxious to provide dormi- 
tories, dining halls, etc., for all its men 
students, but the women students are left 
to look out after themselves. This is a 
good plan, for it tends to promote inde- 
pendence and self-reliance, in which the 
sex is apt to be deficient. 

The Law and Medical schools have not 
had an equal share in the general repu- 
tation of Yale University. Even the 
graduates of college in spite of their loy- 
alty to Yale have in many cases pre- 
ferred to go to Harvard and Columbia 
for their professional work. Now, how- 
ever, the standards of both are being 
raised by the requirement of at least two 
years of collegiate work for admission, 
on the plan of the combined course which 
has been practically adopted everywhere 
except at Harvard in the last few years. 

The Law School has gained 95 stu- 


*President’s Report, 1907, p. 7. 
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dents, or 28 per cent., since last year. 
This remarkable increase is doubtless 
due in part to the growing reputation of 
the school and in part to the prospective 
raising of the admission requirement. 
Probably also the financial stringency 
had something to do with it here as else- 
where. During hard times in the East 
the professional schools gain at the ex- 
pense of the colleges. In the West un- 
der such circumstances high schools and 
universities both grow because jobs are 
scarce and education is about the only 
thing that is free. The Medical School 
is hampered by its old and inconvenient 
buildings and by not being in a large 
city. The latter objection may not be 
insuperable. The University of Michi- 
gan has built up a very popular medical 
school in a still smaller place than New 
Haven, and the University of Wisconsin 
is attempting to do the same. The rapid 
transit facilities are making New Haven 
a suburb of New York City, as the stu- 
dents of Yale without Saturday classes 
have found out. 

A stranger who tries to see Yale will 
be disappointed because so much of it 
and the best of it is invisible. I felt on 
the campus as I do in the dynamo room 
of a great power house. I knew that I 
was in the presence of forces obviously 
powerful but imperceptible to my senses. 
There is not enough tangible machinery 
about Yale to account for the work it is 
doing. The Yale undergraduates seem 
to train, control and discipline them- 
selves, leaving little for the official au- 
thorities to do in this way. In fact Pres- 
ident Hadley has explicitly recognized 
this in saying that “if the chairman of the 
Yale News Board is a man of the right 
type—and he almost always is—he is the 
most efficient disciplinary officer of the 
university. 

However strained the relations be- 
tween the officers of the university and 
the student body might become the News 
would never attack the President so bit- 
terly as did the Harvard Crimson Presi- 
dent Eliot or the Stanford Sequoia Pres- 
ident Jordan last year. The Record never 
prints malicious jokes on the professors, 
as do so many “college comics.” The 
Yale men who have patiently endeavored 
to explain to me the influences which 
mold the undergraduate into the Yale 
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type have laid great stress on the com- 
mon dormitory life and the effect of the 
senior societies. There are three secret 
societies, Skull and Bones, Scroll and 
Keys, and Wolf’s Head, and it is the am- 
bition of every normal College man to 
get into one of them. Toward this all his 
efforts are directed from his freshman 
year, and Tap Day marks for him the 
success or failure of his college career. 
As one graduate said to me: “I would 
willingly have sacrificed a year of my life 
if it had been necessary in order to make 
Bones.” 

Since the ideals of the senior societies 
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are merely negatively eligible thru con- 
formity with establisht ideals of man- 
ners and conduct. A man must have 
done something, particularly something 
that has brought glory upon the college ; 
he must be a leader among his mates in 
college activities, such as athletics, jour- 
nalism, college politics, or religious work. 

These criteria are on the whole good 
ones, at least very similar to those that 
measure a man’s success in the outside 
world, but some questions would arise 
as to their interpretation. Youth is natur- 
ally intolerant and exclusive, even, or 
perhaps especially, college youth, and 


THE NEW CAMPUS. 
Yale Commons on left, Woolsey and Woodbridge Halls on right. 


set the standard for the college it is im- 
portant to know what are regarded as 
the qualifications for selection. In so 
far as I have been able to ascertain them 
from talking with Yale alumni these 
qualifications may be formulated as two, 
one passive and one active: First, con- 
formity ; second, achievement. The first 
requirement of eligibility is that the stu- 
dent “be a gentleman” according to the 
prevailing definition of that word; that 
he be clubbable ; that he conform to Yale 
customs and violate none of its traditions. 
The second distinguishes the few men of 
prominence from the crowd of those who 


probably too rigid a conformity is in- 
sisted upon and too narrow a definition 
given to the word “gentleman.” Then, 
too, the activities in which prominence is 
rewarded are rather apart from the pur- 
poses for which the university exists, and 
devotion to some of these activities may 
easily become so absorbing as to give 
rise to a general sentiment that high 
grades are indicative of a narrow mind. 
The societies should in my opinion add 
scholarship to their list of undergradu- 
ate activities in which a student may le- 
gitimately attain distinction, and should 
take cognizance of the fact that a man 
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who presents an original thesis, who dis- 
covers a new species of plant or writes 
a genuine poem, may be said in a sense 
to have brought glory upon his univer- 
sity as well as a man who has won a 
game. 

That scholarship has very little weight 
in the question of eligibility to the senior 
societies was shown by Mr. Maurice F. 
Parmelee in the Yale Courant of De- 
cember, 1906, from which I obtain the 
following figures: 


TABLES OF GRADUATES FROM ACADEMIC DEPART- 
MENT, 1882-1905. 


Honormen. % 
Wolf's Head 6.1 


Scroll and Keys 10.6 
Skull and Bones........ 23.1 
Total of Society Men... 1 13.6 
Non-Society Men...... 3,084 24.2 


—_—_— 


22.6 


The “Honor Men” are those that have 
received the highest marks in their 
classes and are, according to tradition, 
placed upon the commencement program 
for Philosophical Orations, High Ora- 
tions and Orations, altho these are not 
now given. These men also become mem- 
bers of the Phi Beta Kappa, a national 
non-secret honorary society. The fig- 
ures show that only one of the three 
secret senior societies contains a higher 
percentage of honor men than the Col- 
lege as a whole, and even that society had 
a less percentage than the student body 
outside. That is, if a blindfolded man 
had entered the crowd assembled around 
the oak tree near Battell Chapel on the 
third Thursday in May and tapped for- 
ty-five men at random, the chances are 
that he would have obtained men of 
higher standing than those actually 
chosen, after the long and anxious de- 
liberations of the secret conclaves. Or, 
in other words, after the forty-five happy 
men had gone to their rooms there was 
better picking in the crowd than there 
was before, so far as scholarship goes. 

But the faculty estimate of a man’s 
ability based on grades alone is as nar- 
row as the student estimate based on ac- 
tivities which often interfere with the 
making of high grades. To get some 
light on this point, I asked seven Yale 
graduates in classes from 1872 to 1896, 
to mark in the directory of graduates the 
names of their classmates who had in 
some way distinguished themselves since 


graduation. No instructions were given 

as to the degree of prominence or the 

proportion of the class to be indicated, 

but they checked on an average 24 per 

cent. of the names on their class rolls. 

On comparing these with the lists of liv- 

ing graduates in these classes who are 

members of the three senior societies and 

of Phi Beta Kappa (the latter being 

Honor Men), the following results were 

obtained : 

38 per cent. of the Phi Beta Kappa men became 
prominent. 

37 per cent. of the Society men became prom- 
inent. 

19 per cent. of the men not in Phi Beta Kappa 
became prominent. 

18 per cent. of the men not in the societies be- 
came prominent. 

Of course the question of which men 
in these classes had shown special abil- 
ity depended upon the personal judgment 
of the men marking the lists and their 
knowledge of their classmates and the 
examination was not extensive enough to 
give accurate figures.* No allowance can 
be made for the fact that the honors 
conferred upon an undergraduate give 
him thereafter a certain prominence in 
the eyes of his classmates and may di- 
rectly contribute to his success in life. 
Still we should probably be justified in 
concluding that the senior societies and 
the Phi Beta Kappa, tho their standards 
of judgment are different, are equally 
successful in picking out the men of su- 
perior ability and that a student belong- 
ing to either of these groups has twice 
the chance of future prominence as one 
belonging to neither. There are several 
interpretations that might be given to 
these figures. One is that the importance 
attached to non-scholastic activities in 
Yale draws a large proportion of the 
ablest students away from their univer- 
sity duties. 

Most conspicuous of the activities is, 
of course, athletics, which at Yale as in 
all the other American colleges, absorbs 
too much of the student’s time, energy, 
and enthusiasm. By athletics I do not 
mean physical exercise or even sport, for 
these two desirable elements of student 
life have been so overshadowed by other 
features of the intercollegiate contest 
system as to be negligible in the consid- 
eration of the question. Whenever the 





_ *But two men marking the same class gave prac- 
tically the same figures. 
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number of spectators exceeds the num- 
ber of players the limit of true sport has 
been past, and when the spectators out- 
number the players a hundred to one, the 
game becomes merely an exhibition. If 
there were some way by which the 
strength and agility, or rather the health 
and symmetrical development of the en- 
tire student body of one university could 
be matched against those of another, 
some good might come of it, but under 
present conditions success in intercolle- 
giate contests does not prove that the 
winning university is superior to its rival 
in these important qualities nor does it 
do much to promote them. Young men 
get excited enough over their games nat- 
urally without outside pressure, and 
when they kncw that in every city of the 
United States crowds are assembled to 
watch and bet on their feats the pressure 
is too great. Overstrain, physical and 
moral, necessarily results, as in the boat 
race of last June, when, with a Presi- 
dent rooting on one side and a future 
President on the other, a Yale student 
collapsed and has since died and two 
Harvard men broke*the rules of the uni- 


versity and were expelled. 
I find that I am expected to say some- 
thing about democracy in this article on 


Yale. I will therefore take this oppor- 
tunity*of explaining that I have not been 
able to find out much about democracy 
in American universities because it 
‘means different things or takes different 
forms in the different institutions I have 
visited. In Yale, for example, the stu- 
dents resent the introduction of valets 
and automobiles as a menace to democ- 
racy. 
gard the use of Greek letters in the name 
of a club as too dangerous to be toler- 
ated. In Wisconsin it is thought democ- 
racy will be lost if the tickets to the 
Junior Prom are raised from $3 to $5. 
In Michigan any system of marking 
grades except “passed” and “not passed” 
is considered undemocratic and it was 
only this year that that aristocratic insti- 
tution, the Phi Beta Kappa, was allowed 
to be establisht. In Harvard the word 
“democracy” seems to mean “promiscu- 
ity” or else some spiritual condition al- 
together unaffected by external circum- 
stances. When I started out on my quiz- 
zing tour I had at the head of the list of 
questions which I proposed to ask, in 


In Princeton the authorities re- . 
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one form or another, “Does the spirit of 
democracy prevail in this university?” 
But I soon dropped that question as un- 
necessary and fruitless, because it was 
answered everywhere before I asked it, 
and always in the same way. There 
were two things about which faculty, 
students and alumni of each university 
visited agreed, that is on the purity of 
their democracy and the beauty of their 
campus. In admitting deficiencies in 
other respects they were usually frank 
enough and on some points even effu- 
sive, but on these two they would ac- 
knowledge no superiors. Therefore as 
the net result of a hundred conversations 
bearing on this subject I have left in my 
memory a hazy composite something like 
this: “There are other universities that 
are richer or older than ours; some that 
have at present more students. Our 
president is not all that he should be. The 
trustees do not always do the right thing. 
The faculty might be improved by pro- 
cess of elimination and substitution. But 
nowhere will you find a prettier campus 
or a more democratic body of students.” 
On the former point I was able to use 
my own eyes, and shall take the liberty 
of expressing my personal opinions, but 
on the latter I was obliged to rely on 
hearsay evidence. Having just given this 
evidence I shall dismiss the subject with 
the remark that in view of alarmist re- 
ports about the growth of luxury, nar- 
rowness and class distinction, it is dis- 
tinctly encouraging to find that the dem- 
ocratic spirit is still regarded as a de- 
sirable thing to have in a university, even 
tho there may be a disposition to assume 
that it is already attained. 

I have observed a curious difference 
between Eastern and Western colleges in 
regard to the infiuence of the alumni. In 
the West the alumni are always urging 
forward their Alma Mater into untried 
paths. Sometimes a State Alumni As- 
sociation will take things into its own 
hands and, overruling president, trus- 
tees and faculty, will, by control of the 
legislature, force the university to take 
steps which it believes are necessary to 
bring it closer into touch with modern 
life. In the East on the contrary the 
alumni seem to be, as a whole, a 
conservative, even a reactionary influ- 
ence, opposing almost any change, wise 
or unwise. I have asked many persons 
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the reason of this and tho they generally 
have agreed that it is so, they have not 
given any explanation which, in my 
opinion, satisfactorily accounts for it. 
The most plausible of the explanations 
suggested to me is that the Eastern alum- 
ni are older on the average. But are not 
the freshly graduated about as reluctant 
to have their Alma Mater changed as the 
‘older men? Whatever the cause it raises 
the question whether the present move- 
ment to give the alumni a larger repre- 
sentation on the governing boards of 
State universities may not ultimately re- 
sult in impeding rather than accelerating 
these institutions. 

Eastern alumni are generous in the 
matter of financial support and certain 
individuals initiate important changes 
thru specific gifts, but as a body they are 
inclined to regard their Alma Mater as 
a relic of happy schooldays and as such 
to keep it intact and unaltered, so that 
when they return they may find it as they 
remembered it. In 1888 several thou- 
sand of the Yale alumni signed a petition 
to the corporation remonstrating against 
the removal of an old fence that was in 
the way of one of the new buildings, and 
what is worse, they celebrated twenty 
years later the anniversary of “the fight 
that failed.” It is the alumni, I believe, 
who are responsible for the preservation 
of Old South Middle, which makes Yale 
look like a full-grown rooster with a bit 
of the shell from which it was hatched 
stuck on its back. In important matters 
it is the same. If it were proposed to 
cut down the college course to three 
years or to raise the Sheffield course to 
four; to make the Sheffield boys go to 
chapel or to release the college boys from 
going; to abolish the senior societies or 
to have more of them, probably the ma- 
jority of the alumni would oppose the 
change regardless of its advantages or 
disadvantages. I presume that Secretary 
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Stokes, altho I have never heard him 
say so, is more often called upon in local 
alumni associations to explain why some 
things have been changed than why more 
have not been changed. 

The finest thing about Yale is the stu- 
dent body. I do not think this is true of 
all the universities in this country. In 
some laboratories and libraries I have 
visited the students appeared out of place, 
unworthy of their beautiful buildings. 
In some classrooms I have pitied the in- 
structors because they were expending so 
much good teaching on such poor mate- 
rial. But I did not pity the instructors 
in Yale. If they could not do something 
worth while with the earnest, energetic, 
wide-awake, well-ordered young men in 
the seats before them, they could not any- 
where. The Yale students as a rule are 
not blasé, cynical and prematurely aged, 
nor on the other hand are they awkward, 
unruly and obstreperous. They are not 
so studious and diligent as the average 
run of students in the State and city uni- 
versities, but they come from more cul- 
tured homes and with more thoro prepa- 
ration. After seeing the Yale boys in 
mass, I have come to think that the uni- 
versity gets more credit than it deserves 
for the achievements of its graduates. 
This educational machinery that we talk 
so much about is, after all, of minor 
importance. The product of the mill de- 
pends mostly on what kind of grain is 
poured into the hopper. 

I liked the way a man would stroll 
across the campus in the evening, bare- 
headed and hand-pocketed, and call “Oh 
Billy Rogers!” to a four-story building, 
then hold a confidential conversation 
with the student who stuck his head out 
of one of the upper windows. I like the 
way they played diabolo and tops. I liked 
the way they heeled for the News. I 
liked the way they sang. Altogether they 
are a likable lot of fellows. 

New Yor« Crry. 
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The Earthquake in Sicily and Calabria 


BY SALVATORE CORTESI 


HOSE whose fortune it has been to 
travel by sea from the beautiful 

Bay of Naples, and after passing 

the exquisite coast of Southern Italy, 
with its luxuriant vegetation, its orange 
and lemon groves skirting the water’s 
edge, its numerous villages nestling 
among the hills, or bathed by the blue 
waters of the Tyrrhene Sea, and have 
gone thru the narrow Straits of Messina, 
where Etna, “the pillar of Heaven,” the 
“Nourisher of the Snow,” as Pindar calls 
it, sends up, perhaps, a slender column of 
smoke to the sapphire sky, will not soon 
forget the feast of beauty, the classic 
memories that they have enjoyed, and 
will not find it hard to understand how, 
from the earliest times, the fertile towns 
of these coasts, with their vines, oranges 
and olive trees, their central position for 
commerce, and their delicious climate, 
have been the desire of one nation after 


another, till from the earliest days of 


Cumzan pirates, Phenicians, Greeks, 
Romans, Saracens and Normans, have in 
turn possest them, and have left traces of 
their occupation, and memories of their 
art and religion, in stately temple and 
noble sculpture, in glorious cathedral and 
Oriental palace. 

The island of Sicily is said to have 
been divided from the mainland by a vol- 
canic eruption, and, from ancient days, 


this lovely land has seemed to be the 
sport of Nature in her fiercer moods, and 
upon the cheerful industrious population 
have descended again and again tempests 
of ruin and desolation from which it has 
appeared a marvel that they should ever 
recover. From the twelfth to the nine- 
teenth century more or less serious earth- 
quakes devastated the fertile region, and 
decimated the unhappy population. In 
1688 South Italy lost 20,000 inhabitants, 
and a few years later, in Sicily, the vic- 
tims numbered 93,000; in 1783 60,000 
Calabrians paid the toll of death to the 
volcanic forces of Nature, and in more 
modern days, at Casamicciola, in 1883, 
the earth literally yawned asunder, people 
and buildings alike being precipitated in 
a moment into the awful abyss. No con- 
vulsion of Nature in the past, however, 
can for a moment be compared, either in 
the suddenness and completeness of its 
destruction, or the horrors attendant 
upon it, with the earthquake which, on 
the morning of December 28th, only a 
few short days ago, overwhelmed the 
flourishing Southern Italian cities, sit- 
uated on either side of the historic straits, 
Messina in Sicily, and Reggio Calabria 
in South Italy, and from Messina down 
to Acireale, from Reggio up to Catan- 
zaro, reduced the smiling villages of 
shore and hillside to heaps of crumbling, 

smoking ruins, beneath which 
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it is calculated that 200,000 vic- 
tims lie buried, while innumer- 
able others were wounded, be- 
reaved and deprived of every- 
thing that they possest in the 
world. No warning was vouch- 
safed to the unhappy inhabit- 
ants on whom this catastrophe 
fell; life in Messina and Reggio 
went on in its usual way, only 
distinguisht by the rejoicings 
of Christmas and New Year, 
which had brought some na- 
tives of the fated provinces to 
spend the festive season with 
their families or friends. The 
stillness of night prevailed and 
the inhabitants of town and 

















village were wrapt in slumber when, 
with awful, lightninglike suddenness, 
like the crack of doom, a violent, ap- 
palling earthquake occurred, at the same 
time upheaving the surface of the earth 
and shaking it violently, followed by 
a tidal wave of unparalleled swiftness 
and immensity, which first receded from 
the shore, then rushed inland with tem- 
pestuous fury, carrying all before it. The 
earthquake shock only lasted half a min- 
ute, but it sufficed to bring down almost 
every building in the zone of destruction 
as tho a fleet of war vessels had bombard- 
ed it, and amid the thundering sound of 
falling walls, the crash of broken glass, 
the hiss of torrential rain, went up to 
heaven the agonized shrieks of thousands 
of human beings upon whom death de- 
scended suddenly, or who, mad with ter- 
ror, leapt from windows or precipitated 
themselves into the streets, rushing with 
blind, unreasoning terror they knew not 
whither. In Messina alone it is said that 
from 70,000 to 100,000 persons were 
killed, while the number of 
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brance of how he did it, to find his way 
into the street, or, rather, into what had 
once been the Via Garibaldi, but which 
now consisted of huge mounds and ac- 
cumulations of débris, from 20 to 60 feet 
high, from which stuck out, in hideous 
confusion, blocks of masonry, :shattered 
furniture and half dead human remains, 
while the deafening explosion of the gas- 
ometer seemed like the final trump and 
started fires all over the city that threw 
a lurid light over the awful scene, and 
completed the work of destruction that 
the earthquake had begun. 

The air resounded with shrieks of hor- 
ror and anguish, which rose above the 
thundering roar of innumerable aval- 
anches of masonry. Climbing, he hard- 
ly knew how, over all these obstacles, 
while his brain reeled and only the blind 
instinct of self-preservation drove him 
on, Mr. Lupton reached at last the sea- 
shore, formerly about three minutes’ walk 
from his hotel, but which it now took him 
the best part of an hour to find. Spectral 





wounded was innumerable. 
What added to the horror of 
the situation was that many of 
those who escaped were abso- 
lutely naked, and when the 
gasometer exploded, starting 
fires in the ruined buildings all 
over the town, the lurid flames 
lighted up a scene that could 
only be likened to Dante’s In- 
ferno, as these ghastly figures 
climbed over the mountains of 
wreckage where there had once 
been streets, and from whence, 
together with broken furniture 
and shattered glass, stuck out 
piteous legs, arms and other 
human remains. 

Mr. Stuart K. Lupton, the 
American Vice-Consul, who had only ar- 
rived in Messina four days before the dis- 
aster, was awakened, like others, by the 
first frightful shock. The house which he 
occupied was rocked to its foundations; 
indeed he afterward found that the room 
in which he was sleeping was the only 
one spared, all those beyond his being ut- 
terly destroyed. Slipping on his trousers, 
catching up in his hand a pair of shoes, 
and throwing an overcoat on his arm, -he 
managed, tho he has now no remem- 














FUGITIVES AT REGGIO. 


figures flitted past him in the darkness, 
some screaming, praying, cursing, some 
fleeing in an intensity of silent terror as 
tho pursued by furies. On the quay Mr. 
Lupton met a lady and gentleman of his 
acquaintance, the man entirely nude, the 
lady dragging some scanty remains of 
her night attire around her trembling 
shoulders. It occurred to him that this 
was not as it should be, so he hastily 
wrapt the lady in the coat which still 
hung over his arm, and, looking down at 
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his own bare feet, which were bleeding 
profusely, he realized at last that the 
time had come to put on his boots, and 
thus protected, he stumbled along blind- 
ly until he found assistance in the fruit- 
less quest of searching for the American 
Consul, Mr. Cheney, and his family, 
whose bodies alas! were proved to be 
buried under three floors of the house 
which was their home. Strong men who 
lived thru the terrible hours and days 
that followed say that it has left upon 
them a mark that will never be effaced. 
Railway and telegraphic lines were de- 
stroyed, so that there was no means of 
communication with the outer world: the 
gas and water pipes were all broken, and 
darkness at night and burning thirst were 
added to the torture they endured; 75 
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naval officer, from the fort of San Ran- 
ieri, robbed the wave of part of its prey, 
as he caught in his arms a little girl who 
was swept past him on the rushing water. 
Tho all the Italian ships in the harbor 
were seriously injured, and with but a 
handful of men on board—as the major- 
ity of them were absent on leave for the 
Christmas vacation—at a moment’s no- 
tice all fires were lighted aboard, and all 
was ready for action. During the next 
few days the sailors of these ships, for- 
tunately reinforced by the crews of a 
British and Russian squadron that hap- 
pened to be in Sicilian waters, accom- 
plisht the greatest deeds of humanitarian 
heroism, which transformed these brave 
men, destined for warlike enterprises, 
into missionaries of peace and mercy. 

On the other side of the 
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per cent. of the soldiers were killed under 
the ruins of their barracks, and, there- 
fore, the few authorities surviving had 
no men at their disposal to keep order, 
or to initiate the work of rescue. For 
this reason all the first assistance obtain- 
able depended on the few sailors who 
fortunately were to be found at the mo- 
ment in the harbor. Whoever knows 
the configuration of the port of Messina 
will remember that it is formed by a 
sickle-shaped tongue of land which is in 
some parts a mile wide, and in others not 
more than 500 yards. Over this penin- 
sula the tidal wave rushed with tremend- 
ous force, and in its withdrawal carried 
with it boats, barges and tugs, some 
loaded with tons of merchandise. A 





straits another noble and equal- 
ly ancient town, having in com- 
mon with Messina its origin, 
the race of its founders, and 
twenty-seven centuries of his- 
tory, even in this terrible mo- 
ment shared the fate of the sis- 
ter city. Reggio Calabria, in 
its destruction, was even more 
cruelly tried. For days, it 
seemed effaced from the map 
of the world; part of its coast 
had been washed away, and it 
was difficult for boats to ap- 
proach, while the luxuriant ver- 
dant country behind, with no 
means of communication re- 
maining, was transformed into 
a waste and howling wilderness. 
No one knew that hardly one house 
had remained standing, that the popu- 
lation had been annihilated, and that 
for a radius of thirty miles villages 
and small towns, ancient castles and 
modern villas, had been involved in 
one common and appalling destruc- 
tion. King Victor Emmanuel, who, 
following the traditions of the House 
of Savoy, and the impulses of a no- 
ble heart, rushed to the spot, accom- 
panied by Queen Elena, was the first, 
thru the wireless telegraphy of his men 
of -war,- to announce to the astonished 
world, “The fate of Reggio is worse than 
that of Messina.” 

It would take volumes instead of a 
short article to simply enumerate the 
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MEN WE ARE WATCHING 


acts of valor and the ghastly episodes, 
the sublime examples of charity and self- 
abnegation, and the occasions, fortunately 
few and far between, when calamity, in- 
stead of bringing out the best in human 
nature, revealed selfishness, ferocity and 
crime. Italy’s terrible calamity aroused, 
not only on her own shores, but also 
among all nations of the world, a verit- 
able enthusiasm of love and sympathy, 
and all vied with each other as to which 
could most generously and competently 
tend the wounded, care for the orphans, 
and supply the necessities of this stricken 
population. America has led the way 
with that practical commonsense for 
which her people are distinguisht, 
chartering a vessel to go to and fro be- 
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tween the earthquake zone and other 
Italian ports, carrying doctors, nurses, 
medicine, food and clothing, to supply 
the necessities of the sufferers, and re- 
turning, loaded with sick and destitute, 
to the other Italian ports, where generous 
hearts and loving hands are ready and 
waiting to welcome and provide for 
them. Countless other agencies have 
poured out their assistance in goods, 
money and personal service, so that the 
dark cloud of this awful calamity has had 
its silver lining in the feeling of sympa- 
thy and brotherhood which it has called 
forth, proving that in the presence of 
such colossal sorrow, distress and an- 
guish, divisions between nations cease to 
exist, and humanity is one. 


Rome, ItTAty. 


Men We Are Watching 


* BY A WASHINGTON JOURNALIST 


Robert Bacon, Secretary of State 
[ is no mean distinction to be premier 


of the United States, even for five 
weeks. Neither is it a trivial dis- 
tinction to be Robert Bacon—for life. 
Once upon a time there was a man—he 
still is—who gave lavishly of time and 
energy and gold to the winning side in 
a presidential campaign, and then stren- 
uously pleaded that in full compensation 
he be publicly offered the portfolio of 
State; which offer, he privately pledged 
himself to decline. Five weeks of the 
real thing goes that distinction several 
better. Neither has Robert Bacon made 
the slightest visible effort to secure the 
honor. Robert Bacon never made a vis- 
ible effort to secure anything. Every- 
thing has plunged headlong at his feet, 
ever since he had the great good fortune 
to be born in Massachusetts, forty and 
more years ago. 
Bacon took a roundabout road to the 
head of the State Department. The way 
he came caused a sinister smirk on the 
public lip, when his appointment as As- 
sistant Secretary was announced ; and the 
best indorsement of his three and a half 
years in the office is that the same lips 
are now saying it’s a pity he has not 


more than five weeks coming without the 
prefix. 

Bacon was born a banker. His father 
was a banker before him, and it was 
thru this association that he secured his 
first appointment, on the cabinet of J. 
P. Morgan. It was because of that of- 
fice, in which he had coaxed together 
from one to a dozen millions, that the 
lips smirked, at first—the lips which now 
say it was only an evidence of his rare 
good sense, when he had enough to 
know enough to quit, and go into some- 
thing worth while, at a hundred dollars 
a week. A memory of the past tried to 
chase him, in the earthquake which shook 
up the insurance companies, and in the 
explosion of the Northern Securities, but 
if he was singed the burns have left no 
scars. 

Yes, Bacon was born a banker. On 
the way he took in Harvard College and 
now he is—what he considers the proud- 
est distinction of his life—a member of 
the board of overseers of Harvard. He 
is also a member of the Central Commit- 
tee of the American National Red Cross. 
But he was not born a politician; for he 
is “dyed in the wool” with an inclination 
to say nothing but saw wood. He is an 
indefatigable worker. And, withal, he 
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ROBERT BACON. 


is the kind of man you like to meet— 
cordial, democratic, courteous—and the 
kind of man you like to look at—a splen- 
did specimen; tall, strong, remarkably 
handsome; a head where thinking ma- 
chinery has no end of room, covered with 
short, thick, curling brown hair; large 
eyes and a beautifully modulated voice. 
With his natural instincts to build upon, 
Morgan’s and the State Department 
have been ideal schools of diplomacy, for 
Bacon, and there are those who are 
thinking that when this short five weeks 
are over there ought to be an embassy 
waiting at his door. Perhaps there will 
be. 


Eugene Hale, of Maine 


Several important changes have re- 
cently taken place, back in the wings of 
the Senate, as the result of which Eu- 
gene Hale, of Maine, is as well worth 
watching as any man in the Upper 
House today. There has never been a 
time since years ago when, at the other 
end of the Capitol, they dubbed him “Bub 
Hale,” that the senior Senator from 
Maine has not received keen attention. 


But if then, emphatically now, when re- 
cent events have made him practically 
the controlling power of the Senate. 

The death of Allison not only placed 
Hale at the head of the powerful Com- 
mittee on Appropriations—to which all 
of the ten virgins must kneel for oil, if 
they would keep their lamps burning— 
but it made him chairman of the Repub- 
lican caucus—upon which no end of in- 
fluence hangs—and, most important of 
all, it gave him the chairmanship of the 
Committee on Committees, which builds 
the Senate Ship almost as autocratically 
as Papa Cannon constructs the House. 

When all of this power is centered in 
one man, it is at least fortunate for the 
world that it is such a man as Hale of 
Maine, whose lifelong devotion to the 
service of his country is now completing 
the thirty-eighth year in Congress, with- 
out a blot to mar its record. 

Senator Hale is a small but superbly 
constructed man, erect as an admiral, 
exuding dignity, gravity and autocracy 
from every pore. His hair is not so very 
gray—his close-cut, carefully pointed 
beard is grayer. His face is heavy and 
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solemn and stern. He is not over-cordial 
or a particularly agreeable man to meet, 
unless one comes in on strictly social 
lines, at some of the elaborate lunches, 
for instance, which he frequently gives in 
his committee room, to the glint of his 
superb silver service. The social side of 
Senator Hale is as different from the 
togal demonstration on public view as 
daylight, from darkness. He radically 
objects to being asked questions or urged 
to any course—even the one which he is 
following. But however gloomy and 
foreboding his utterances may be, Sen- 
ator Hale is, surely, one of the most in- 
telligible and effective speakers in the 
Senate. He is rarely on his feet long at 
a time—except when presenting one of 
his ponderous appropriation bills—and 
he always speaks slowly, with grave de- 
liberation and exact precision. But what 
he says means something. He handles 
every subject with facility. He is never 
at a loss for a word. He fairly scintil- 
lates in running debate—especially when 
the power and glory of artistic sarcasm 
is in order. 


Congressman Mann, of Illinois 


Speaking of changes which have re- 
cently turned the searchlight on the Sen- 
ate, the House has also seen some, and 
James R. Mann, of Illinois—Chicago, in 
fact—has reached a position where he 
will be well watched by those who would 
prognosticate. He has been growing in 
power in the House for years—twelve of 
them—and is in for two more, with an 
overwhelming majority which indicates 
continuance. His career has not been 
meteoric. It has been so slow and 
steady, in truth, that his colleagues are 
only beginning to realize what a power 
he is. They are admitting, now, that it 
is doubtful if there is a member on the 
floor, through the next session, of more 
effective influence than Mann of IIli- 
nois, 

He came into prominence at first as 
the great objector. His strong point, on 
the floor, is asking questions. He can 
ask more questions in the course of a 
debate—more pointed, more critical, 
more suggestive questions—and can in- 
terpolate more strenuous arguments into 
those innocent questions than any of his 
colleagues. 

It is the result of an insistent habit of 
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studying every bill, whether it appeals 
to him or not, and many a bit of unde- 
sirable legislation owes its timely eradi- 
cation to Mann’s questions. But he did 
not adopt the method through ambition 
for notoriety. It is in him; a part of 
him. He has as little personal. ambition 
as any man in politics; but there are few 
more conscientiously determined to give 
the best that is in them to the task at 
hand. It is the mental and physical 
makeup of the man. He is quick and 
strong—well put together to hold his 
own—with keen, clear eyes, iron-gray 
hair and beard, a hearty laugh, a cordial 
hand-clasp. 

Mann is one of the best presiding offi- 
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REPRESENTATIVE J. R. MANN, 
Of Illinois. 


cers in the House and has piloted the 
Committee of the Whole through some 
delicate complications during the past 
weeks. At present he is chairman of the 


Committee on Elections, No. 1. With 
Hepburn’s retirement, March 4, he will 
probably be at the head of the strong 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and it is more than probable, 
too, that he will follow Hepburn as chair- 
man of the Republican caucus of the 
House—all of which means increasing 
influence. 
Wasuincton, D. C. 
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Mars as the Abode of Life 


A DOZEN years have gone by since Mr. 
Percival Lowcil publisht his first book on 
Mars. He had then just completed his 
first season’s work at his new observa- 
tory on the Arizona plateau, and was full 
of the inspiration that comes from hav- 
ing followed a heavenly body thru 
changing moods. Since then he has ob- 


spite of much adverse criticism, he has 
adhered unswervingly to the doctrine 
vhich he espoused in the beginning, viz., 
that the conditions on Mars are favorable 
to the existence of beings similar to man, 
and that this planet is now the seat of 
intelligent life. The present. volume is 
his latest word on this subject; it is also 
his best presentation of it. He here mar- 


HEMISPHERE OF MARS, ACCORDING TO LOWELL, 
Showing canals radiating from oases. 


served Mars at every opposition, seven 
in all, following it with an assiduity 
worthy of emulation. Moreover, he has 
written much concerning it, not only in 
scientific journals and in the technical 
publications of his observatory, but also 
popularly, so that he has come to be the 
most widely known American for work 
on this subject. Thruout this period, in 
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shals the arguments in favor of his thesis 
and tempers them to the criticisms that 
have gone before. 

According to Lowell,* Mars is very 
level, in an advanced stage of its devel- 
opment, with seas gone, water scarce, 
and deserts predominant. It is in an age 





*Mars as tue Asope or Lire. By Percival Lowell 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 
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of decrepitude, nearing the end of its ex- 
istence as a life-supporting planet. The 
conditions of life there now are harsh, 
and the lines between nations must have 
disappeared, for world-wide codperation 
with the highest intelligence must by 
common necessity prevail to prolong ex- 
istence. The atmosphere is. thin; clouds 
are infrequent; precipitation perhaps 
never occurs except in the form of snow 
about the poles. The one source of wa- 
ter supply, Mr. Lowell infers must, then, 
be from the melting of the polar caps in 
summer. He has mapped an elaborate 
network of faint markings on the sur- 
face of the planet, which, he is con- 
vinced, trace the courses of artificial 
channels constructed by the inhabitants 
to convey the water to lower latitudes. 
It is not. the canals themselves that we 
see, but the resultant vegetation along 
their banks, and he believes that he has 
demonstrated that the apparently capri- 
cious evanescence and reappearance of 
individual canals, long noted by various 
observers, blends into a broad and se- 
quent progression of virescence, counter- 
earthwise, from pole to and beyond the 
equator of, the planet, with each alternat- 
ing Martian spring. Mr. Lowell ac- 
knowledges that the control of a polar 
inundation and its conduct in orderly 
courses undeviatingly across continental 
plateaus and deprest sea-beds is a feat 
of stupendous magnitude; asserts it a 
victory of mind over matter; and makes 
it his chief argument toward the proof 
of the existence of life on Mars, and that 
life of the highest order of intelligence. 
After so interesting a presentation, en- 
riched by analogies from many and in- 
spiring sources, skilfully selected and 
arranged, with an instinct for literary 
form and an _ intuitional felicity of 
phrase, the reviewer would prefer to put 
cold criticism on the shelf and recom- 
mend without comment a book which 
will prove to readers of intelligence more 
fascinating than any novel of the year. 
But a score of objections to Mr. 
owell’s several finalities arise in a mind 
»f scientific habit. No one so well as the 
yractical astronomer knows the difficul- 
lies and the elusiveness of observation 
n such fields as this; no one can so well 
ppreciate the patient labor and the long- 
nduring enthusiasm of the investigator ; 
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neither would.any one be more ready to 
welcome actual advance, either in the 
acquisition of new facts or in the settle- 
ment of pending issues. This fascinat- 
ing exposition, however, illustrates in its 
tone thruovi the peril of the tempera- 
ment which endeavors to explain all 
characteristics on a Single principle, a 
constant reasoning by analogy where 
analogy may not exist, an evident men- 
tal bias seeking less for facts than for 
demonstrations. There has been for this 
reason a lack of responsiveness to his 
suggestions from the rank and file of 
working astronomers, which should not 
be imputed to them either as narrow 
mindedness or want of cordiality, but to 
a fundamental difference in cast of mind. 

The existence of a network of faint 
markings on the disk of Mars is not ques- 
tioned. Observers with modern power- 
ful instruments under the best condi- 
tions have seen them in such profusion 
as to defy the brush to depict them. Mr. 
Lowell’s basic assumption, however, that 
their geometric design absolutely pre- 
cludes any interpretation except that of 
artificial origin is not so sure. His great 
predecessor, Schiaparelli, a man _pre- 
éminently of the scientific type of mind, 
while neither affirming nor denying the 
artificial origin of the canals, with less 
fixt conviction that Nature’s limitations 
are known, once pointed out many geo- 
metric activities in which she has in- 
dulged, and pertinently remarked: “The 
spheroids of the heavenly bodies and the 
rings of Saturn were not constructed in 
a turning lathe, and not with compasses 
has Iris described within the clouds her 
beautiful and regular arch.” 


& 


Lincoln Literature, Old and New 


Tuomas Futter, in his “Church 
Worthies,” speaks disparagingly of tall 
men—*such as are built four stories 
high, but ofttimes are observed to have 
very little in their cock-loft.” Abraham 
Lincoln was above the four-story line, 
and, even after he became President, 
there were those who “observed” that he 
“had very little in his cock-loft.” That 
sort of observation is now obsolescent, if 
not altogether obsolete. On all sides 
men hurry to the front, anxious to say 
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before they die that they once saw, even 
tho at a distance, that upper story built 
so high with such picturesque windows. 
Lincoln measured up against every tall 
man he happened to meet, and, tho sur- 
past by some in inches, he found none, in 
the judgment of the world of today, tall- 
er in intellect, or roomier in heart dimen- 
sions—all the heart dimensions. His 
mind was not a barren palace for kings, 
but rather a homely loft for all the sweet 
grains from the helpful pastures of 
human thought and feeling. His fist was 
a hammer; his muscles were steel; the 
grip of his arms was a thing to be 
avoided by professional wrestlers; and 
after Douglas and Seward had made 
their experiments, the most agile profes- 
sional statesmen hesitated to come within 
the grip of his logic, when that logic, 
warmed by the heat of friction, rang 
upon the anvil. But with all this physical 
and intellectual power, glorious as it was 
in action, the world turns with greedy 
gladness to other traits which indicate 
the tender-hearted, right-thinking, pray- 
erful man—the true gentleman—the first, 
greatest, and the humblest American. If 
he had a head four stories high, he had 
a heart four cellars deep. This has been. 
illustrated in a thousand pictures of his 
ways with children—with young soldiers, 
whom he seemed to regard all as his chil- 
dren; children, at any rate, of his heart 
—and mothers; and all women were to 
him as mothers. 

In a little book by M. L. Chittenden,’ 
Register of the Treasury for four years 
under Lincoln—a small book of fifty-odd 
pages—one of the soldier stories is told 
—only one—the story of a young Ver- 
monter, found sleeping on his post as 
sentinel, his only excuse being that he 
was so sleepy that he couldn’t possibly 
keep awake. He was to be shot. The 
story is well told, and to all readers con- 
vincingly, as it was to Mr. Lincoln. Be- 
coming interested, the President folded 
up his papers, went down to the critical 
point in our defensive outworks, talked 
half an hour with the soldier' boy, and— 
pardoned him ; and when he suggested, in 
that fatherly, quizzical manner of his, 
that possibly the President might send in 
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a bill for services, the innocent boy of- 

fered all the money he had, and thought 
that perhaps the folks at home would be 
willing to mortgage the farm for the rest. 
If the discipline of the army was hurt in 
any way by such a tenderness, the world 
at least will be a brighter orb for it, and 
will say so all night to the stars. 

That he had a heart for woman’s as 
well as mother’s love, is told with pleas- 
ing effect by Mr. Denton J. Snider, in a 
style perhaps a little over-studied and 
over-conscious—a style of which Mr. 
Carlyle was the guilty inventor. The 
best chapter in Mr. Snider’s book’ is that 
which takes us to New Salem, where. Lin- 
coln first took up in earnest the study of 
grammar, combining it with law and 
love; for he found there the girl who re- 
mained longest in his heart. Tho he 
wrote in her school book only the fact 
that “Ann Rutledge is learning gram- 
mar,” the reader of Mr. Lincoln’s life 
knows that he and Ann studied grammar 
together. The beautiful Ann Rutledge 
died, and Lincoln acknowledges that for 
a time he “ran off the track.” “I did 
really love her,” he says. “I loved her 
dearly,” and he kept on sayingo himself 
all the rest of his life—“I loved her dear- 
ly.” And we love her for his sake; and 
that kind of love will always be holy as 
long as Adam and Eve are remembered. 

Such tales of his tenderness and tears 
are told by nearly every man of the hun- 
dreds who went up to Washington to find 
out what was in that four-story head and 
the four-cellar-deep heart beneath it. It 
takes all the tales to round out the sum 
of the good that was concealed in the 
man. Fourteen years ago, in a “Lincoln 
number,” THE INDEPENDENT publisht the 
impressions of more than forty of these 
observers. They were too good to be 
lost in the files and have been brought out 
in book form by Crowell.’ Every side 
of the man is illuminated. The difficul- 
ties they had in throwing the searchlight 
thru the deep windows which let in all 
light but emitted only such as he pleased, 
is told by some. Some are a little dazzled 





2ABRAHAM LincoLn: AN INTERPRETATION IN Bui0c- 
RAPHY. By Denton J. Snider. St. Louis, Mo.: 
Sigma Publishing Co. $1.50. 

‘ABRAHAM LINCOLN: IBUTES TROM His Asso- 
crates. With Introduction by the Rev. William 
Hayes Ward, D.D. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co. 60 cents. 
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by the curious frankness that occasionally 
flashed out, lighting up his homely fea- 
tures, even if it did not tell much of what 
was going on in the mind. But among 
them all his movements and the move- 
ments of his mind become preity well 
fixt. Mr. Henry C. Bowen takes him to 
Beecher’s church in Brooklyn, and after- 
ward, finds on the platform of the Cooper 
Institute a greater than Mr. Beecher. 
Frederick W. Seward gets the new Pres- 
ident to Washington, avoiding Baltimore 
and its treacherous roughs. Some little 
contradictions have to be reconciled by 
the historians still. For instance, Mr. 
Seward is sure that his father met the 
silent midnight party at the Washington 
station, and has his father’s word for it; 
but Mr. E. B. Washburne, who was 
there, says: “I placed myself behind one 
of the great pillars in the Washington 
and Baltimore depot, where I could see 
and not be observed.” Seward had not 
then appeared—“to my great disappoint- 
ment.” Nor did he appear; the train was 
late ; the watcher still waiting, “with fear 
and trembling.” Every car emptied, and 
no Mr. Lincoln. “I was well nigh in de- 
spair, and when about to leave I saw 
slowly emerge from the last sleeping car, 
three persons. I could not mistake the 
long, lank form of Mr. Lincoln, and my 
heart bounded with joy and gratitude. 
He had on a soft, low-crowned hat, a 
muffler round his neck, and a short bob- 
tailed overcoat.” They got into a car- 
riage—the four of them—drove to Wil- 
lard’s Hotel, and “had not been there two 
minutes before Governor Seward hur- 
riedly entered, much out of breath and 
somewhat chagrined to think he had not 
been up in season to be at the depot on 
the arrival of the train.” Such is history. 
These, however, are tangles for the his- 
torian ; not for us, now. 

Other men—twenty-one of them—con- 
tributed to a book* publisht twenty-four 
years ago and now republisht with fresh- 
ness of illustration, their recollections of 
Mr. Linco!n. The nation’s hero had gone 
down twenty years earlier in such a 
crashing of two civilizations as has never 
been noted in the world’s annals. The 

*REMINISCENCES OF ABRAHAM LiNcoLN.. By Dis- 
tinguished Men of His Time. Collected and Edited 


by Allen Thorndike Rice. New and Revised Edition. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $2.00. 
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air was still atremble with the hurry call 
of history to make up the record. Lin- 
coin’s place was already taken beside 
Washington, and the two sitting together 
were the marvel of the world. But what 
a contrast! We know the distinction of 
Washington, his dignity of bearing, his 
patrician manner. But the other? Here 
is a picture of him in the Court House in 
Springfield, Ill., in 1844—“sitting in a 
cane-bottom chair leaning up against the 
partition, his feet on a round of the chair, 
and surrounded by many listeners . 
his anecdotes were so droll, so original, 
sO appropriate and so illustrative of pass- 
ing incidents that one never wearied. He 
never repeated a story or an anecdote, 
nor vexed the dull ear of a drowsy man 
by thrice told tales.” Three years later, 
when he was only thirty-six, but was al- 
ready “Old Abe” to his neighbors, we 
have another picture of him—this grand 
man who was to sit beside Washington: 
—Tall, angular, and awkward, he had 
on a short-waisted, thin swallow-tail coat, 
a short vest of same material, thin panta- 
loons, scarcely coming down to his 
ankles, a straw hat and a pair of brogans 
with woolen socks.” He was not a proud 
man—this future hero of a nation, whose 
hair Mr. Beecher found one day “every- 
way for Sunday,” looking like “an aban- 
doned stubble-field,” his vest “going 
free.” One day he goes to the library of 
the Supreme Court, whose judges he was 
at a future time to appoint, “by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate.” 
He went there to get law books. Put- 
ting together what he wanted, he took 
“a large bandana handkerchief from his 
pocket, tied them up, and putting a stick 
which he had brought with him thru a 
knot he had made in his handkerchief, 
adjusting the package of books to his 
stick, he shouldered it and marched off 
from the library to his room.” He never 
got over the habit of doing the thing he 
wanted to do, easily, if not always grace- 
fully. When he went to Washington as 
president-elect, and the leaders of the 
Democratic party took it amiss that he 
should think of such a thing, the head of 
the army, Winfield Scott, without con- 
sulting Congress, applied to the “secret 
service” to help him find out who in 
Baltimore didn’t like it, and why, and 
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what they proposed to do about it, any- 
way. When his detectives were equipt, 
they were “all good rebels ; they had long 
beards and wore slouched hats and seedy 
coats; they chewed tobacco and smoked 
cheap cigars; damned the Yankees and 
drank bad whiskey.” Thus they were 
successful, and Lincoln went into Wash- 
ington the round-about way; and there 
his greater life really began—misunder- 
stood for long, full of conflict in the Cab- 
inet, tantalizing and worrying criticism 
in Congress. Lincoln sits beside Wash- 
ington in the Temple of Fame, and the 
world “observes” no particular difference 
in the quantity or quality of the grain in 
the cock-loft. 

Mr. Henry C. Whitney is known to 
many as the author of “Life on the Cir- 
cuit with Lincoln.” He was closely as- 
sociated with Lincoln before his election 
to the presidency, and afterward was ap- 
pointed paymaster in the army. His ac- 
count of the great President’ is simple 
and straightforward, without literary 
merit ; a careful collection of facts with- 
out throwing any new light upon his 
character or making any change in the 
accepted picture. The value of the work 
seems rather to be to corroborate the 
general idea by a vast accumulation of 
facts. There will be plenty of readers 
who will be glad to go over these facts 
and Mr. Whitney’s arrangement is a 
good one to employ. For school use, es- 
pecially from the fifth to the eighth 
grades, the brief and interesting life of 
Lincoln in the Riverside Literature Se- 
ries’ can be recommended without reser- 
vation. The brochure on Lincoln’s use 
of the Bible’ shows how the’ backwoods- 
man acquired prose style which touched 
the people and astonished scholars, a 
point worth emphasizing now the Bible 
is not the daily food of the masses. Mr. 
Brand Whitlock, Mayor of Toledo, and 
author of “The Turn of the Balance,” 
gives us in one of the pocket volumes of 
the “Beacon Biographies” a remarkably 
complete and satisfactory sketch of Lin- 


SLincotn THe CiTIzZEN AND LINCOLN THE Prest- 
DENT. New Edition. By Henry C. Whitney. Ed. 
by plerge Mills Bore New York: The Baker & 

a . $2.50. 

ApranAmM LiIncotn For Boys anp 
Girts. By Charles W. Moores. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 25 cents. 

™Lincotn’s Use oF THE Bratz. By S. Trevena 
Jackson. New York: Eaton & Main. 25 cents. 

*AprawaM Lincotn. By Brand Whitlock. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Company. s50 cents. 
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The Illustrated Bible Dictionary. Edited by 
the Rev. William C. Piercy, M. A. With 
Colored Maps and 363 Illustrations. 8vo, 
pp. xvi, 974. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
0. $5.00 net. 

We have here another compact, one- 
volume dictionary of the Bible, intended 
for those who cannot afford the Hast- 
ings or Cheyne dictionary of four vol- 
umes. Of course there is great compact- 
ness required in order to include the arti- 
cles in the larger dictionaries, and to 
make room for illustrations which those 
dictionaries conspicuously lack. But the 
chief purpose is to supply a volume con- 
fessedly conservative in its theology, not 
simply more conservative than Cheyne’s, 
but also than Hastings’s. In this the edi- 
tor has succeeded. This is seen in the 
prominence of Dr. James Orr as writer 
of the article about the “Pentateuch” 
and other articles touching on inspira- 
tion and the higher criticism. The mira- 
cle is not explained away in the story of 
Jonah, but partially in that of Balaam’s 
ass. Equally Samson’s exploits are his- 
torical, but with “Oriental exaggera- 
tions.” We observe, however, that the 
Second Isaiah is recognized by Prof. 
James Robertson, who writes the article 
on the prophet; but this is rather an ex- 
ception to the generally “safe” character 
of this dictionary. We must question 
the wisdom of depending so much on 
Col. C. R. Conder on such. topics as 
“Writing” and “Semitic Languages.” 
Colonel Conder appears to have been the 
special adviser or co-editor. The state- 
ment on p. 955 that all our alphabets go 
back to the Syrian Hittites is one of 
Conder’s notions, and he does not even 
mention the usual reference to the 
Egyptian hieratic writing. American 
contributors are very few. We find in 
the list of a hundred writers only. one 
American, Prof. George F. Wright, of 
Oberlin. The numerous illustrations are 
valuable, altho we hesitate to recognize 
the “tree of the knowledge of Good and 
Evil” on the famous “temptation seal” 
on p. 276. This compact volume will fill 
a useful service, as it is crammed with 
information, and the student will dis- 
cover its purpose in the conflict against 
the school of higher critics. 
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Tne Hermit and the Wild Woman. By 
Edith Wharton. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

The stories in this volume are writ- 
ten in Mrs. Wharton’s usual literary 
style of elegance and excellence. In 
fact, the worse the story, the better she 
writes it. The moral consists always in 
how literally and delicately she can pro- 
duce and interpret vice according to the 
best social standards. And even when 
she abandons the gilded stage of society 
life and chooses two saints of ancient 
times for the hero and heroine, as she 
does in the initial tale in this book, she 
casts about them a situation so scandal- 
ous.in its significance that the reader 
naturally wonders how they remained 
sanctified. However, it is really the 
most significant of the series that make 
up the volume, the remainder being the 
usual social studies in temptation with 
which Mrs. Wharton usually deals. But 
the scene of this first one is laid upon a 
barren ledge of rocks somewhere in the 
early Catholic times. She has made an 


exhaustive and instructive study of the 
religious asceticism of this period, and 


has draniatized in the life of The Hermit 
and the Wild Woman some of the bar- 
barous beliefs and customs of the pious 
in those days. The effect of the tale 
upon the reader is the same as that pro- 
duced by her stories of social life—that 
of revulsion. - There can be no doubt 
that Mrs. Wharton can- write a fascinat- 
ing story, but it would be a matter of 
interest to some who are interested in 
psychological phenomena to know 
whether she could conceive of a pleasant 
story that would attract as well as fas- 
cinate. 
aM 


By Henry James Smith. 
Miffin & Co. 


Amédée’s Son. 
New York: Houghton, 


$1.50. 

There are places where the very earth 
seems to end in poetry—not a summer 
madrigal merely. Nature makes of her 
meadows and mountains a sonnet, a dirge 
of her barrens, a deep-sea verse of her 
sea—and it is put together so that it lasts 
year after year, age after age, like 
Homer’s epic. In such a place as this 
Mr. Smith has laid the scene of his story 
of Amédée’s Son, in a fisherman’s village 
on Cape Breton, in sight of all weathers, 
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beneath the wings of on old religion, out 
of the arms of good women, com- 
panioned by the sea and by legends 
as old as the sea. And the story itself 
is of no great importance, only of a 
youth whose ambitious old grandfather 
hides him from himself, and who finds 
himself in a chance letter le’t by his own 
father, long since dead. But the way it 
is told amounts to a very great deal. 
There is the color in it of old doorways, 
dark and sober as honesty, the dash of 
wind and waves, the flavor of the salt, 
and there is a fineness in the author’s 
friendliness to wisdom, like one who has 
been at home a very long time with good 
human hearts and knows all their beau- 
ties, superstitions, hopes and weaknesses. 
He is already well known as a short- 
story writer. Some day he will make a 
great book. This one is merely a char- 
acter sketch of the earth and the man in 
a remote place, but even at that it is a 
notable piece of work. 
a 
The Great English Letter Writers, with in- 
troductory Essays and Notes by W. J. 
Dawson and C. W. Dawson. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.00 each. 
This anthology of English letters, well 
chosen and well classified, makes good 
reading and let us hope may be used 
largely as inspiration in the “Gentlest 
Art,” as Mr. Lucas calls letter writing i 
his recently issued and finer selection. 
The present little books have been com- 
piled with appreciation, as the list of 
authors and the running titles to the let- 
ters show. Omissions there surely are. 
The Autocrat is not here, nor is Dean 
Church, but the line had to be drawn. 
The indices—but let us illustrate: One 
title is “How Athens Taught Her His- 
torians to Write.” This is indexed un- 
der “How” and nowhere else. Really, it 
is almost as laughable as it is slovenly. 


Js 
The Assassination of Abraham Lincoln and 
Its Expiation. By David Miller Dewitt. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.25. 
Mr. Dewitt has studied the official 
records of the conspiracy trial, of the 
trial of John H. Surratt and of the im- 
peachment investigation of 1867, and 
has sought to sift the actual incidents of 
the plot from the mass of myth and 
legend in which they have become in- 
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volved. The care and patience with 
which the work has been prosecuted are 
evident. Not so much can be said for 
its judicial temper; it is in parts ex- 
tremely passionate and violent in state- 
ment; and its account of the conspiracy 
trial seems rather like an impassioned 
plea for the defense than a historical ac- 
count of what happened there. Mr. De- 
witt throws doubt upon the shooting of 
Booth by Boston Corbett. He draws a 
curious parallel between the death of the 
assassin and that of Robespierre, and if 
he does not plainly state that Booth com- 
mitted suicide, at least leaves the reader 
to infer that his own judgment is in fa- 
vor of the theory of suicide. The the- 
ory is a crotchet, with nothing to sus- 
tain it. 
wt 


Literary Notes 


....Lhe William Belden Noble Lectures at 
Harvard for 1907 were by Bishop Charles H. 
Brent, of the Philippine Islands. His subject 
was Leadership, and he spoke on such themes 
as “The Power of the Single Motive,” “The 
Power of the Human Will,” “The Representa- 
tive Leader of Men.” The lectures are pub- 
lished by Longmans, Green & Co. 


...All those who are interested in a fresh 
water aquarium—and that should include every 
boy and half the girls and grown ups—will 
find The Fresh Water Aquarium and its In- 
habitants, by Otto Eggeling and Frederick 
Ehrenberg (Henry Holt Co.), amply adequate 
to meet all the requirements and emergencies 
of the amateur aquarist. The authors give a 
complete list of aquatic plants and fishes and 
the text is written in an interesting manner. 
The book, which is well illustrated, is the best 
practical guide to the aquarium we know. 


-The theory that Paul’s letter to the 
Ephesians was in reality an epistle to the 
church at Laodicea is not new, but the Rev. 
John Rutherfurd, of Renfrew, Scotland, in- 
troduces it in the title of his commentary, St. 
Paul’s Epistles to Colossae and Laodicea (im- 
ported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.25 
net). Mr. Rutherfurd holds to the Pauline 
authorship of both letters, but contends that 
they were written at the same time and dis- 
patched by the same messenger. A useful 
part of the commentary is the Greek text of 
the two letters in parallel columns, with the 
parallel expressions indicated in broad-faced 
type. 

-Mrs. L. H. Harris wishes to express her 
regret at having made, in her article of No- 
vember 19th, on “The Advance of Civilization 
in Fiction,” the reference to Mr. Upton Sinclair 
which brought out his indignant “Protest” in 
our issue of January goth. The story that Mr. 
Sinclair acted as butler in a fashionable New 
York household to secure material for his 
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“Metropolis” was widely circulated and the 
retraction, as usual, did not keep up with it, 
so Mrs. Harris was in no wise at fault in using 
it. Secret service sociology has become so 
common and popular nowadays that it is rare 
to find a reformer who fegards it as in any 
way reprehensible. 


s 
Pebbles 


“My pig has a red nose.” 
“Sort of a Harvard rooter, 
Record. 


First Dancer—She’s a very attractive girl. 
Second Sufferer—Yes, her father was a big 
steel magnate—Yale Record. 


Fastipious FresH—I hired a dress suit and 
tore it. Should I pay for the damage? 

Cynical Soph—No, you took it to rent, didn't 
you.—Yale Record. 


eh ?”—Yaie 


“My poor man, how did you acquire such a 
thirst ?” 

“It wus dis-a-way, mister; when de doctor 
operated on me for appendercitis, he forgot an’ 
left a sponge inside o’ me.—Medical Record. 


GR-R-R! 

Cheerful Idiot—What’s the difference be- 
tween a Bostonite and a cannibal? 

Compassionate Friend—I suppose one lives 
in Mass., and the other lives en masse. 

Cheerful Idiot—Oh, no. One eats Boston 
beans and the other eats human bein’s.—Co- 
lumbia Jester. 


A scCHOOL teacher was endeavoring to con- 
vey the idea of pity to the members of his 
class. ‘“‘Now, supposing,” he said, ‘a man 
working on the river bank suddenly fell in. 
He could not swim and would be in danger of 
drowning. Picture the scene, boys and girls. 
The man’s sudden fall, the cry for help. His 
wife knowing his peril and hearing his 
screams, rushes immediately to the bank. Why 
does she rush to the bank?” 

After a pause, a small voice piped forth: 

“Please, sir, to draw his insurance money.” 
—Home Herald 


SEATED one day at the table, 
I was stuffy and ill at ease, 
And my fingers wandered idly 
Over the nuts and cheese. 


I know not what I had eaten, 
Or what I was eating then, 
But I struck a delicious flavor 
That I’d like to taste again. 


It linked all elusive savors 
Into one perfect taste, 

Then faded away on my palate 
Without any undue haste. 


I have sought, but I seek it vainly, 
That one lost taste so fine, 
That came from the head of the kitchen, 
And entered into mine. 
—Carolyn Weils. 
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Senator Root on Direct Elections 


Drrect election of United States Sen- 
ators and direct nominations are two dif- 
ferent propositions. A State can nomi- 
nate its Senators in any way it chooses, 
as that is a State affair, but it cannot 
elect them any way it chooses. “The 
Constitution tells how they shall be elect- 
ed, and no different way can be taken 
without a change in the United States 
Constitution. They must be elected by 
the members of the two Houses of the 
State legislatures. But the State legis- 
latures can have candidates put forward 
for election in as many ways as they 
please. Newspapers can nominate them, 
or party caucuses of the legislature can 
nominate them, or there can be nomina- 
tions by the people, direct or indirect, in 
a dozen different ways. 

The usual way has been to leave the 
nominations to the parties in the legisla- 
tures; but as every one knows there has 
been perfect liberty of candidates to put 
forward their competing claims up to the 
very day of final decision. The people 
have had little to do with the result, for 
in the election of Senators the States 
have not followed the example of the na- 
tion in the choice of the President. 





The Constitution provides a definite 
way for the election of a President. The 
States must choose electors, just as they 
choose members of the legislatures. 
These electors are supposed to use their 
wisest independent judgment in the 
choice of a President. But they do not, 
for there have been both an indirect and 
a direct nomination of President. The 
parties, unrecognized in the Constitution. 
have by their own machinery selected 
candidates. Then the people, by a di- 
rect nomination, tho not nominally such, 
vote for the candidate they choose, while 
on paper it is a vote for electors. The 
electors are pledged, tied, to vote, when 
they come together, to do just as they 
have been directed to do by the people. 
They have no choice. They are super- 
numerary and useless, and continue to 
meet solely because it is in the Constitu- 
tion that they must. We have got 
around the Constitution, and the people 
choose instead of the electors. 

Now this is what is proposed to do 
as to Senators, to make the election as 
popular as is the election of President. 
What is good for the higher office in 
the gift of the whole people is good, the 
reformers say, for the lower office in the 
gift of a single State. 

Now there is no proposition, no cam- 
paign for the change in the election of 
Senators. No one is making an effort 
for a Sixteenth Amendment in that di- 
rection. All that is proposed is to 
change the way of nomination, so as to 
make it more popular, and so as to make 
the nomination equivalent to an election, 
just as the nomination of the President 
by the people is equivalent to an elec- 
tion. The people will then vote for 
members of the legislature, already 
pledged to a Senatorial candidate, just 
as electors are chosen pledged to a Presi- 
dential candidate. 

Several States have by law adopted a 
plan of direct nomination of Senators. 
Governor Hughes recommends such a 
law for New York. In the last guber- 
natorial campaign, Mr. Chanler, the 
Democratic candidate, askt Governor 
Hughes if he favored the direct election 
of Senators, and he said he did, but that 
is not what he proposes, because he 
knows that would involve a change in 
the Constitution. All he proposes is the 
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direct nomination of Senators. Senator 


Root, who has just been elected by the ° 


State legislature, says he is opposed to 
the direct election of Senators, but he 
exprest himself earlier as in favor of the 
direct nomination. Perhaps he has 
changed his mind—we do not know; but 
thus far he has not uttered a word 
against the direct nomination favored by 
the Governor. 

On the face of it the direct nomination 
is preferable. It is best always to come 
as near to the will of the people as pos- 
sible. Even if the people make blun- 
ders, it is best to educate the people and 
let them correct their own mistakes. But 
the experiences of direct nomination in 
Oregon and Wisconsin give occasion for 
discussion of the question. In one State 
the people nominated a Democratic Sen- 
ator, and a Republican legislature elect- 
ed him. In Wisconsin the legislature 
repudiates the direct nomination, and 
Senator La Follette, father of the plan, 
leads the repudiation. It is well, there- 
fore, to have some further study of the 
method, at least, of accomplishing the 


will of the people, and of assuming what 


it is. The law providing for direct nom- 
inations should be most carefully drawn. 
The presumption is strongly in favor of 
the closest appeal to the people, because 
it is the people, and not the bosses, that 
should rule. The presumption also is 
that there will be less chance for dick- 
ering and corruption when the people 
choose than when the politicians choose, 
many of whom are in politics for a liv- 
ing. We will consider the objections, 
but we expect the verdict of the country 
will finally be in favor of the most com- 
plete democracy. 
ed 


The Naval Program 


WE ask our readers to ponder carefully 
the article in this week’s issue on the men 
and motives behind the big-navy move- 
ment. Surely Dr. Jefferson’s withering 
sarcasm is deserved, for militarism 
masquerading in the guise of peace bears 
no little resemblance to the fable of the 
wolf in sheep’s clothing. 

Now, what do our “peace-at-any-price” 
men want? They want twice as much as 
they will get, but they expect an appro- 
priation of $125,000,000 for the ordinary 
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running expenses of the Navy and $38,- 
000,000 extra for new ships, great and 
small. This is heavier than England’s 
naval budget and a third heavier than 
France’s, Germany’s or Japan’s. 

If this present rate of increase con- 
tinues it will not be so very many years 
before we shall actually be competing 
with Great Britain for the naval suprem- 
acy of the world. 

But what conceivable use can a titanic 
navy be to the United States? Two years 
ago President Roosevelt told the world: 

“We are no longer enlarging our navy. We 
are simply keeping up its strength; for the 
addition of one battleship a year barely en- 
ables us to make good the units which be- 
come obsolete. The most practical step in di- 
minishing the burden of expense caused by 
the increasing size of naval armaments would, 
I believe, be an agreement limiting the size of 
all ships hereafter to be built.” 

Now he wants four “Dreadnaughts” 
bigger than any others in the world and 
a host of lesser men of war. Why this 
sudden change? Does he know of any 
new reasons that now make war more 
likely than two years ago? Unless he 
does his present demands are infidelity 
to The Hague and Pan-American Confer- 
ences and to the twenty-four peace 
treaties negotiated by Secretary Root 
with our sister nations. Surely if we are 
to enter the mad scramble of militarism 
the burden of proof is on those who ad- 
vocate the greater army and navy. 

The whole question, however, comes 
down to this: The only use for a 
great navy is either to attack England, 
France, Germany, or Japan, or to repel 
their attacks on us. We can leave the 
other naval powers out of account, for 
manifestly a small navy can handle them 
whether in offense or defense. 

But the English are our kinsmen. The 
time has gone by when we shall ever 
fight them agaih. The Venezuela inci- 
dent and the sympathy they gave us in 
the Spanish war and we them in the 
Boer war demonstrates this. Blood is 
thicker than water. France has no ter- 
ritory near ours. Who can suggest any 
conceivable issue to break the ancient 
ties between the two greatest republics 
of the world? The Monroe Doctrine, 
which has at last been made a canon of 
international law, and the Porter propo- 
sition, preventing the use of force in col- 
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lecting debts, will prevent Germany seiz- 
ing Latin-American territory. That, to- 
gether with the peaceable partition of the 
Samoan Islands, leaves nothing to cause 
the slightest .anxiety as to our relations 
with Germany. But Japan! We surely 
must prepare for Japan. Well, the re- 
cent treaty and agreement signed by 
Secretary Root and Baron Takahira 
taken together make war absolutely im- 
possible between these two great Pacific 
nations as long as the treaty and agree- 
ment endure. And history, we rejoice 
to say, affords no instance yet of a na- 
tion breaking an arbitration award. 
Japan has clearly shown that nothing 
short of a studied insult will cause her to 
break the ancient friendship begun by 
the visit of the American fleet under 
Perry in 1857 and cemented by the visit 
of the American fleet under Sperry in 
1908. 

If we propose, however, to follow the 
ideals of Alexander, Cesar and Napoleon 
and wage war on England, France, Ger- 
many or Japan, then by all means let us 
build the biggest fleet in the world. But 
is there a single statesman in America 
who will openly advocate such a policy? 
If, on the other hand, we only want to 
be ready to repel attacks and “preserve 
peace,” then let us use a little common 
sense and try to think what any nation 
has got against us at the present moment 
to make them want to fight, or, assuming 
that they do want to fight, what can they 
hope to gain by fighting. The United 
States is invulnerable from enemies with- 
out. The genius of our people and our 
geographical position make this so cer- 
tain that we could not be subjugated even 
if we had no navy at all. Let us at least 
give the wicked foreigners the credit of 
having sense enough to see this, even if 
we must suspect their acts and protesta- 
tions of friendship and good will. 

Both Hague Conferences called upon 
the nations to take up and study the ‘ques- 
tion of the limitation of armaments. Last 
December the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, repre- 
senting 18,000,000 Christian communi- 
cants, called upon Congress to stop 
this wicked increase of armaments. The 
labor unions have always been most 
emphatic in protesting against war 
budgets, and now at last the boards 
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of trade and chambers of commerce are 
beginning to realize the economic waste 
of armaments, and to fall in line with the 
advocates of genuine peace. 

The Senate is in a position to render 
the country and the world a great ser- 
vice by refusing concurrence with the ac- 
tion of the House in voting the addition 
of two battleships of a larger size than 
has ever yet been built by any nation. A 
small, compact and efficient navy is all 
we need—one new battleship a year, as 
President Roosevelt sagely suggested just 
after he had received the Nobel Peace 
Prize. Let the United States lead the 
world in the movement for the limitation 
of armaments. 

Js 


Our Duty to Posterity 


In a notable passage in Cicero’s “De 
Senectute” Cato describes the labors of 
aged husbandmen, who not only culti- 
vated their annual gardens, but also 
planted orchards whose fruit they knew 
they would never eat, and who did it, 
they said, in obedience to the immortal 
gods, by whose bountiful providence these 
fields were received from their ancestors, 
and whose will it was that they should 
deliver them improved to their posterity. 

The first duty to posterity is to have 
posterity, and to pass down an improved 
human race to the succeeding genera- 
tions. This obligation is something other 
than love of the children which we 
happen to have, and the doing the best 
we can for them. It is what should come 
before it, the recognition of the broad 
duty of doing one’s part in providing that 
there shall be a succeeding generation to 
take our place. © 

Humanity is the supreme product of 
nature, the noblest work of God. With- 
out man the world would be vacant of 
value, for there would be nobody to value 
it; there would be no thought in it, no 
sense of beauty, no apprehension of right 
and wrong, no learning, no culture, no 
civilization ever growing higher, only the 
brute savagery of primitive forests, as in 
the days when 
“A monstrous eft of old was the lord and 

master of earth.” 

The man and the woman who do nothing 
to secure the succession of the race put 
the world back, so far as they are con- 
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cerned, and for their part in the earth’s 
history, to the rule of beasts, .of tigers, 
bison, wolves and swine. 

The value of humanity is in its totality 
of individuals, with its multitude of use- 
ful workers and its normal number of 
those of exceptional worth. Double the 
number and you double the sum of intel- 
ligence for useful service and progress. 
You also.double the number of excep- 
tional geniuses or of men of unusual tal- 
ent, who will more than double the 
worthy product which lifts civilization. 
There is room for them in the world. It 
is but thinly populated, even in our own 
country. Ten times as many could be 
supported, even without their pushing out 
to overflow the world’s vacant spaces. 

The duty to supply posterity should 
rest with peculiar weight on those who 
recognize that they have inherited some- 
thing more than the average of ability, 
and have received more than usual op- 
portunities of culture. Their posterity 
will be above the average. It is a duty 
not only to have posterity, but that duty 
belongs peculiarly to those who may ex- 
pect to have superior posterity. They 


ought to feel this obligation, to think of 
it in their young strength, and accept 
without flinching their special privileges 
and duty of, to, and for posterity, because 
the high quality of posterity depends on 


their doing their part. If the succeeding 
generation is to be supplied by the in- 
ferior, the ignorant, the unambitious and 
the vicious, the race will deteriorate. Its 
improvement depends on the birth rate of 
the competent. ‘there is no higher obli- 
gation resting on them as a section of the 


community than to see that their sort pre- © 


dominates in the world. 

In most of the world a full half of in- 
fants born die before reaching mature 
age; in more favored communities one- 
third die. If, then, all who reach the age 


of maturity, say twenty years for women _ 


and twenty-five for men, were to marry, 
and there were three children to each 
marriage, it would do nothing more than 
to maintain our present population. 
Those who do not marry, or who have 
less than three children, would to that ex- 
tent reduce the population below its pres- 
ent numbers, It is desirable that a certain 
number of defectives or insane or vicious 
should not marry and perpetuate their 
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kind. Some who marry will die young; 
some will suffer from disease. If all 
marry who are fit to marry, they will then 
need to have’ more than three children to 
each marriage to keep the population 
from diminishing. But to maintain the 
present population is not the full duty of 
a generation. It should increase its num- 
bers and its quality. The large families 
are the pride and nobility of a nation. 

It has been often said that it was the 
weakness, the misfortune of Europe 
in the Middle Ages that its noblest, most 
intelligent and religious youth of both 
sexes were made celibates by their re- 
ligion. If one would reckon this loss let 
him consider the multitude of our leading 
men in all walks of life who are children 
and grandchildren of clergymen. At 
present a similar misfortune threatens us 
in the army of our choicest young wo- 
men, of the best education, who by a 
false condition of society become teachers 
when the world needs them as heads of 
families, or who in other ways become 
wage earners and remain their best years 
unmarried. They are doing their best 
with other people’s children, to a great 
extent children whose abilities are less 
than their own would possess, children 
who will get a less education and will 
have a less hopeful future than their own 
would have. 

Not only should intelligent and con- 
scientious people accept the duty, but 
should also have an honest pride in such a 
considerable family of children as shall 
more than supply their place and shall 
benefit the world. Such a family is the 
most beautiful, the most noble, the most 
valuable asset one can have. There seems 
with many foolish people now to be a 
false sentiment on the subject, where it 
is not base cowardice, Children are host- 
ages to fortune ; they are a surety of dili- 
gence and character; they are a well- 
spring of anxious delight ; and in old age 
they are a support and pride. And yet 
from lack of courage, or from a greed 
for pleasure or money, a herd of cowardly 
celibates threatens us with hastening ills 
where wealth accumulates and men de- 
cay. We would have parents teach their 
children, and help their children, to marry 
and bring their own children to the an- 
cestral home—both to their pride and 
their country’s pride,- 
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If the sense of this obligation to pos- 
terity can come to us as it did to Cato’s 
husbandmen, we may yet provide those 
sociological betterments which shall en- 
courage instead of discouraging marriage, 
and shall teach again the old doctrine 
that marriage is honorable to all and that 
children are a heritage from the Lord. 
That will prove that our nation has a col- 
lective will to live. The soldier risks his 
life for his country. Every true man and 
woman will have the true soldier spirit, 
ready to toil or suffer for his country; 
and his country means the next genera- 
tion. 

ad 


A Court for Domestic Cases 


THE establishment of special courts 
for the hearing of cases against children 
charged with misdemeanors has been a 
reform of much importance. A large 
proportion of all child offenses spring 
from thoughtlessness, bad example and 
bad environment. Young offenders not 
criminally minded can in many instances 
be set right and kept from falling into 
habitual misconduct, whereas the experi- 
ence of many generations has demon- 
strated that they can surely be confirmed 
in criminal careers by bringing them into 
close association with hardened malefac- 
tors, as used to be the rule when, in alms- 
houses and jails and in the ordinary 
criminal courts, they were herded with 
the criminal element of all ages and all 
degrees of toughness. The children’s 
court and the parole system, supplement- 
ing the reform school, have largely mul- 
tiplied the possibility of diminishing the 
class of habitual criminals. 

Some of the reasons which were urged 
in support of the proposition to create 
children’s courts hold good for the pro- 
posal, which is being urged by the Edu- 
cational Alliance and other interests, that 
there be established special courts for the 
hearing of domestic complaints. There 
are yet other reasons, however, for this 
latter reform of a different character, and 
quite as cogent. They are similar to the 
reasons for the provision of matrons in 
police stations and jails. They spring 
from that sense of delicacy, not to say 
decency, which is one of the finest attain- 
ments of civilization. 

Included in the class of domestic rela- 
tions cases which come before the courts 
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is the multitude of complaints brought by 
deserted wives, left with little children to 
care for, without means of support. The 
observation of social workers and chari- 
table agents who see much of this partic- 
ular kind of misfortune warrants the as- 
sertion that thousands of the deserted 
wives are women of good character and 
refinement, to whom it is a torturing hu- 
miliation to appear in the ordinary courts’ 
and mingle there with pickpockets, 
drunkards and worse criminals, and, in 
their hearing, tell the story of their desti- 
tution and unhappiness. Every consider- 
ation of delicacy and sympathy calls for 
a proper amount of seclusion and cour- 
tesy in the hearing of such cases. 

Certain difficulties in the proposed plan 
have been pointed out. Magistrate Bar- 
low, for example, says that it would work 
great hardship if women from the most 
distant parts of this city were obliged to 
journey long distances to a central court. 
This objection can hardly be taken very 
seriously. Mr. Barlow seems to have 
overlooked the circumstance that even the 
most unfortunate of deserted wives would 
not have to make the necessary journey 
to the court from which she asked relief 
every day or every week, as a part of her 
normal existence, as the shopgirl jour- 
neys to and from her place of employ- 
ment. It is unusual for the same victim 
of domestic infelicity to resort to the ame- 
liorations of the law so often as to make 
the incidental travel burdensome. On the 
whole, we suspect that the women most 
concerned would prefer to take one or 
two subway journeys than to be obliged, 
as now, to appear in the ordinary courts. 

To what extent a special court of this 
kind would be more successful than are 
the magistrates who deal with such cases 
now in amicably adjusting domestic diffi- 
culties that have not reached the stage of 
desertion, or of divorce proceedings, we 
shall not venture to predict. Mr. Bar- 
low’s opinion that “it would take a direct 
descendant of an angel to take entire 
charge of such a court and handle it 
right” does not impress us as more 
weighty than his view of the necessary 
going to and fro. As an a priori guess 
we should suppose that one magistrate, 
specializing in this class of cases, would 
become more adept in dealing with them 
than many magistrates taking them up 
along with scores of complaints of a dif- 
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ferent character are likely to do. Be that 
as it may, it is, we think, quite clear that 
more can be said in behalf of this experi- 


ment than in opposition to it, and that it - 


is one which should be fairly tried. 
& 
Cancer Questions 


THE successful eradication of yellow 
fever from certain localities as soon as it 
was found that the germ was carried by 
the stegomyia mosquito, and the cure of 
diphtheria when its antitoxin was dis- 
covered, created the impression in the 
public mind that all diseases would read- 
ily succumb to a scientific attack. All 
you have to do, thought the average 
man, is to hunt up the germ with a mi- 
croscope and then keep it out or get an 
antitoxin to counteract it. Consequently 
there was a general expectation that the 
establishment of well endowed institu- 
tions in Europe and America for the in- 
vestigation of the two most dangerous 
diseases, consumption and cancer, would 
be speedily followed by a satisfactory 
cure or preventive. Such cures are fre- 
quently announced, but not by those who 
have given the question most: study. 

The foes of the human race use very 
diverse weapons. The discovery of the 
cause of one disease only gives a clue 
to the secret of a few closely allied 
forms. The first duty and chief accom- 
plishment of the cancer institutes have 
been the clearing away of the mass of 
misinformation and myths surrounding 
the subject. The latest report of the 
British Imperial Cancer Research Fund, 
summing up its six years’ work, is chief- 
ly composed of such negative enlighten- 
ment. No “cancer germ” has been dis- 
covered. It is not thought that there is 
one. No “antitoxin” has been prepared, 
because there does not appear to be any 
toxin. Cancer is not communicable and 
there does not seem to be any way of 
conferring immunity to it. It can be 
transferred from one animal to another 
of the same species, but only by the trans- 
planting of the living cells. This re- 
lieves us of the fear of catching the dis- 
ease from one in the family or from in- 
fected clothing, food or building. Men 
handling cancerous rats by the thousand 
day after day for years are not af- 
fected. 

Many of the popular beliefs prove on 
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examination to be devoid of evidence. 
Cancer is not a product of civilization ; 
it is not confined to human beings; «it is 
not a penalty for eating flesh, or fish, or 
tomatoes, or cheese; it is not inherited ; 
it is not certain that it is increasing. On 
the contrary, it afflicts vertebrates all the 
way down the scale of life to marine 
fishes. Men, savage and civilized, and 
animals, wild and tame, are not free 
from it. It prevails among the vegeta- 
rians of Japan and India as well as 
among the omnivorous Europeans and 
Americans. According to the medical 
statistics of England and Wales in 1889 
the chance of a man above thirty-five 
years ultimately dying of cancer was one 
in twenty-one, and for a woman of the 
same age one in twelve. Now, accord- 
ing to the reports, the corresponding 
chances are one in eleven for men and 
one in seven for women. Whether this 
represents a real increase or merely 
greater ability to detect the disease and 
greater care in reporting it, is not yet 
settled. On the cause and cure of can- 
cer the report of the Imperial Research 
Fund contains little to satisfy public 
curiosity. The most that can be said 
positively is that cancer originates, ap- 
parently spontaneously, at points of 
chronic irritation of any kind, and that 
under certain conditions the system may 
react against it and effect a cure. The 
only treatment recommended is early 
surgical removal of the tumor. From 
experiments recently reported by other 
investigators it seems likely that the 
radium emanation may be used. success- 
fully in some cases.. 
a 


Progress in China 


THERE is an Asiatic solidarity which 


may surprise the Westerners. The rise 
of Japan stirs India; the constitutional 
change in Turkey excites China to emu- 
lation. While all Asiatic countries arouse 
queries and problems, China remains the 
mighty mystery of the future, a menace 
or a blessing to the whole world of the 
next generation. 

Two new ideals seem to have been cre- 
ated within the increasing body of ardent 
students in China, one that of freedom 
from all external authority, and the other 
the establishment of constitutional lib- 
erty. These two ideals and aims are em- 
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phatically recognized by the Rev. T. 
Richard, D.D., the able secretary of the 
Christian Literature Society, which has 
its headquarters in Shanghai, and which 
is doing so much to supply the need for 
books of Western learning for distribu- 
tion in China. 

That the new ideals are making prog- 
ress in China appears from the fact that 
the various Viceroys and the Peking 
Board of Education, in spite of many ob- 
structionists, are making fair progress in 
the work of introducing the new learn- 
ing. Some of the old examination halls, 
covering acres in extent, have been pull- 
ed down to give place to normal schools, 
and the cest are disused and will follow 
suit in due time. In line with this is the 
stream of young students sent to Japan 
and those now coming to this country. 

The postal and telegraph systems are 
growing with amazing rapidity, so that 
even Tibet is now connected with Peking 
by wire. These, with the railways, mean 
thé unification of sentiment and of gov- 
ernment: New railways are now being 


built and managed entirely by Chinese, 
and the principal capitals are now con- 


nected or soon will be, while branch 
roads are being constructed east and 
west. The last international friction 
comes from the assumption by the Chi- 
nese Government of the telegraph center 
in Peking. New industries on foreign 
lines are created, and commercial com- 
panies organized, such as banks and fire 
and life insurance companies, and large 
issues of Chinese bank notes are now put 
upon the public. 

The passion for reform has become so 
general that we cannot doubt that the re- 
peated promises of a constitution will in 
a few years be fulfilled. But this is an 
internal problem. Even more serious for 
outside nations is the growing determina- 
tion that all foreign control shall cease. 
We cannot doubt that Chinese ports will 
not remain indefinitely as foreign conces- 
sions ruled by European governments. 
England and Germany and Holland will 
finally have to withdraw from their seats 
of vantage, so humiliating to Chinese 
pride, and even France may not be able to 
hold Cochin China when once the na- 
tional consciousness asserts itself. 

If China is thus regenerating herself, 
giving up her old ideals for new ones 
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borrowed from Christian nations, will she 
also adopt the Christian faith? Why 
not? While Christianity is doubling its 
adherents in India nearly once’ in ten 
years, and similar progress is making in 
Japan, Korea and China, the internal 
awakening appears in Chinese Confu- 
cianism, as in Hindu Brahminism, Jap- 
anese Buddhism, and even Turkish Mo- 
hammedanism. All these are trying to 
resuscitate their ethics into a living force, 
that is, to infuse them with Christian 
principles, but under the old names. Not 
only the Government universities in 
China, but even the Buddhist colleges 
have started the study of Comparative 
Religion in order to find out the best. 
The more of the teaching and spirit of 
Jesus they impart, the more we can re- 
joice, by whatever name it is called. 

The study of the movements in China 
and Japan is of the greatest interest and 
importance to students of human prog- 
ress all over the world. And yet the 
United States discriminates against the 
Chinese, and California insults both the 
Chinese and the Japanese by proposals 
of forced separation. It is not prudent; 
it is not right. 


She Connny’e The Bureau of the Cen- 
Wealth sus at Washington re- 
ports that the real tax- 

able property of the United States 
amounts to about fifty-five billion dol- 
lars, the exempt to six billions. Rail- 
roads and their equipment, including 
street railways, add to our wealth nearly 
fourteen billions more, and _ nearly 
another billion and a half comes from 
telegraph and telephone systems, adding 
canals and shipping. There is half a bil- 
lion under the head of electric lights and 
power stations. Live stock counts up 
four billions more, and all sorts of agri- 
cultural products, with farm machinery, 
gives us two and a half billions. Manu- 
factured products, added to manufactur- 
ing machinery, amounts to over ten 
billions. Gold and silver coin and bullion 
add another two billions; clothing two 
and a half billions; and furniture, with 
carriages, and that sort of property, sum 
up nearly six billions more. These, with 
other smaller items, give us a total of 
one hundred and seven billions, to be 
compared with seven billions in 1850, 
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and about twenty-five billions at the 
close of the Civil War. It would not be 
altogether pleasant to add to this mag- 
nificent showing, if we must, that mil- 
lionaires own nearly the whole of it. 
Mr. Powers, who reports for the Census 
Bureau, says there is no reason for be- 
lieving that this is true.. He begins at 
the other end of the reckoning and 
shows that the common people have an 
enormous holding in farm lands and 
other homesteads, in bank deposits, and 
in other forms of real and personal prop- 
erty. We hope that the next census will 
make this point decidedly more definite. 
od 
One of the most startling 
facts coming to the Ameri- 
can public from the latest 
report of the Secretary of Agriculture is 
that the rivers of the United States are 
annually pouring into the ocean not less 
than one billion tons of sediment; and 
that this immense volume of waste con- 
sists of the most valuable elements of 
the soil, the very richest material,.as the 
Secretary calls it, “the cream of the 
soil.” At a moderate appraisal the annual 
loss exceeds all the land taxes of the 
whole country, and this loss is steadily 
increasing instead of decreasing. 
This does not take into account the 
coarse detritus which is pushed along 
the sides of the larger streams. Then 
we have to take into account, besides the 
soil impoverishment, that the sediment 
pollutes the waters that carry it, endan- 
gering the lives of those who are com- 
pelled to use them, and reducing their 
value for manufacturing and other do- 
méstic purposes. In fact, we have here 
a combination of evils that human lan- 
guage cannot cover or human thought 
embrace. We have not yet begun to do 
our duty in the way of forest preserva- 
tion and other means for preventing the 
floods that cause the heavier part of this 
soil waste. The Department of Agri- 
culture insists that as the evils begin on 
the farm, steadily destroying farm val- 
ues, the remedies must also begin at the 
farm, and it has become a national duty 
to prescribe the remedies and enforce 
them. The chief individual contribu- 
tion to an improved agriculture, 
with less waste, is along the line 
of intensive culture in the ‘place of 


The Waste 
-of Rivers 
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careless extensive farming. Coliec- 
tive. action will follow individual ac- 
tion; but to a certain extent State and 
national action is demanded as prepara- 
tory. To all this the geologists add the 
consideration that the constant addition 
of sediment to the bottom of the ocean 
changes the weight and stress on the 
earth’s crust in its weaker portions, and 
is a cause of earthquakes. 
& 


The women in Chi- 
cago have been leaders 
and most efficient 
workers in all lines of civic progress, 
and have earned the ballot by demon- 
strating that they are qualified to use it 
wisely. They are now carrying on an 
active campaign for a municipal suffrage 
clause in the new charter, not after the 
manner of the suffragettes, but in a dig- 
nified and systematic way. The commit- 
tee for the extension of municipal suf- 
frage to Chicago women, which is lead- 
ing the movement, is supported by over 
‘a hundred women’s clubs in the city. If 
there are any men in Chicago who are 
better entitled to vote than the women at 
the head of this, such women as Ellen M. 
Henrotin, Jane Addams, Caroline M. 
Hill, Ella S. Stewart and Mary McDow- 
ell, for example, we should like to know 
their names. The charter, which was de- 
feated by popular vote last year, had a 
woman suffrage clause as originally 
drafted by the committee of sixteen, but 
lost it in the convention thru the vote of - 
the chairman, and was further mutilated 
in the legislature, so its defeat was for- 
tunate. The same committee, in draft- 
ing the new charter, has recommended a 
separate bill to allow women to vote for 
city officers on the same terms as men. 
The men of Chicago should rise to the 
occasion and see that it is adopted. 


& 


In Nebraska the Legislature 
will probably pass a bill for 
the direct nominstion of 
United States Senators. The bill pro- 
vides that any candidate. for the Legisla- 
ture may have attached to his name on 
the official ballot the following pledge: 

“T hereby state to the people of Nebraska, 
as well as to the people of my legislative dis- 
trict, that during my term of office I will al- 
ways vote for that candidate for United States 


The Rights of 
Chicago Women 


Direct 
Nominations 
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Senator in Congress who has received the 
highest number of the people’s votes for that 
position at the general election next preceding 
the election of a Senator in Congress, without 
regard to my individual preference.” 
Or he may sign an alternative statement 
that he will not feel obliged to regard the 
vote of the people as more than advice 
which he is at liberty not to follow; or 
he may decline to make any statement 
whatever. This seems to be a sufficiently 
clear way of making direct nominations 
more effective than they have proved in 
Wisconsin. 
as 
A Modern Jack Binns, the Marconi 
. p:., Operator of the “Republic, 

Hervé Riel . 

whose wireless messages 
brought aid to the shipwreckt vessel, 
has refused an offer to go on the vaude- 
ville stage at $1,000 a week, saying: “I 
am a wireless operator, not an actor, and 
I am going back to work. But first I am 
to have a month’s leave to spend with 
my folks.” That reminds us 
“Demand whate’er you will, 
France remains your debtor still. 


Ask to heart’s content and have! or my name’s 
not Damfreville!’ 


‘*Since ’tis ask and have, I may— 

Since the others go ashore— 
Come! a good whole holiday! 

Leave to go and see my wife, whom I call 

the Belle Aurore!’ 
That he asked and that he got—nothing more.” 
st 
The February number of 
The American Missionary, 
the organ of the American 
Missionary Association, is devoted to 
eulogies on Lincoln by negroes, so 
called. Particularly do we admire the 
sanity of every one of these articles. 
Principal Imborden, of Enfield, N. C., 
says: 

“The few discordant notes in our legislative 
halls have not caused the race to lose heart, 
but rather to fight more courageously for every 
right guaranteed by the Constitution and 
vouchsafed by a chivalrous people.” 
Professor Henderson, Dean of the Fisk 
University Divinity School, asks: 

“Was Lincoln right? Have not the colored 
people in the progress of these forty-three 
years since his death justified his faith? i 
Let the two sections of the country come to- 
gether by all means, but not over the grave of 
the colored man’s political rights.” 

Professor Pickens, of Talladega College, 
says of Lincoln:: 


Negroes 
on Lincoln 
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“He was a patriot statesman; altho he ab- 
horred slavery in his own inclination, he was 
wise enough to see that the question of slavery 
was subordinate to the immediate object of 
saving the Union. ‘If slavery is not wrong, 
nothing is wrong,’ he declared as his private 
opinion; but it was his public duty arid his 
oath to save the Union, regardless of slavery. 
His logic and clear seizure of the-main point 
stood him in good stead against the overzeal- 
ous Abolitionists on the one hand, while on the 
other hand, as soon as the interests of negro 
freedom and the interests of the Union coin- 
cided, the same unchanged and consistent logic 
answered those who assailed him on constitu- 
tional grounds.” 

Can anything be more touching than the 
opening of the article by Prof. Kelly 
Miller, of Howard University: 

“One hundred years ago Abraham Lincoln 
was born amidst a lowly life. There is none 
other than the Son of Man to whom the great 
Messianic prophecy applies with such pointed 
pertinency. He grew up as a root out of dry 
ground. He had no form nor comeliness that 
we should desire him. He was a man of sor- 
rows and acquainted with grief. The haughty 
and supercilious hid, as. it were, their faces 
from him. He was wounded for our trans- 
gressions and bruised for our iniquities. With 
his stripes we are healed. He was cut out of 
the land of the living. Yet he has had his 
portion with the great and shared the spoils 
with the strong.” 

Of the nine writers seven were edu- 
cated in the institutions of the American 
Missionary Association, which has done 
more than any other single agency for 
carrying on the work begun by Lincoln’s 
Proclamation of Emancipation. 
& 
The Future The London Times has a 
of Hayti long article from a corre- 
spondent on the present 
condition and the future of Hayti, de- 
scribing its political disturbance and cor- 
ruptions, the prevalence of bribery and 
the shameful recourse to public loans at 
an exorbitant rate. The writer, recog- 
nizing that the Haytian negroes are fun- 
damentally a fine race, anticipates what 
are the conditions that would look to a 
radical change. He declares that while 
the intelligent people wish no foreign 
domination, they are seriously consider- 
ing whether free development under a 
stable government is possible without a 
foreign protectorate. He says: 

“It is, perhaps, needless to say what Power 
the Haitians regard as the one most likely to 
interfere; they recognize the authority of the 


Monroe doctrine and the limitations it pre- 
scribes to foreign aggrandisement in the Amer- 
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ican sphere of political action. That they 
should freely discuss the possibilities of the 
situation is an indication of a certain prepera- 
tion of the public mind for what seems to be 
the inevitable. The aim might be to 
apply to the country a modification of the 
terms of the Platt amendment, by which, while 
its independence and political autonomy were 
guaranteed, a stable and honest government 
would be insured and a greater field opened 
for foreign enterprise and capital. Under such 
conditions the black man would have the lib- 
erty and power to develop which he does not 
possess at present, and the country might 
eventually become one of the richest in tropical 
America, instead of being as virgin in re- 
sources and achievements as it was when 
Columbus landed at Mole St. Nicolas over 400 
years ago.” 

It may come to that, that the United 
States should finally do for Hayti what 
it has done for Cuba, with modifications. 
Hayti would have been straightened out 
long ago if the Senate had accepted 
President Grant’s far-seeing plans for 
Santo Domingo. But Hayti has hardly 
been more revolutionary, or its govern- 
ment more corrupt, than that of Ven- 
ezuela. A hundred years is not long to 
develop a nation. When we are told of 
the backward condition of Hayti or 
Liberia we must consider what slight in- 
fluences have been present to lift them 
up, and we must compare them with the 
more backward of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can republics. 


‘ 


a 


In the spring of this 
An Elected Bishop year the hierarchy of 
Switzerland addrest 
an official letter to their clergy and people 
against the manufacture and sale of ab- 
sinthe. As the land of William Tell has 
no archbishop, this letter was signed by 
the dean of the bishops, Mgr. Battaglia, 
of Coire. Shortly afterward he resigned 
his see. This—the oldest, it seems, in 
Switzerland—retains its ancient right of 
election. The six canons of the cathedral 
and the eighteen from other parts of the 
diocese, which includes the cantons of 
Uri, Schwyz, Zurich, the Glarus, the Gri- 
sons and the principality of Lichtenstein, 
met in the See House—Hof as it is called 
—and by a majority of votes elected and 
gave official announcement as follows: 
“Corre, May 7th, 11 a. m. 
“Mons. Dr. George Schmid, of Gruneck, su- 
perior of the seminary of St. Lucius, Coire, 
canon of the Cathedral of Coire, vicar general, 
has been elected bishop of Coire. The voting 
lasted an hour. The name of the one elected 
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has been proclaimed in the Cathedral. At once 
a service of thanksgiving was offered, followed 
by the ‘Te Deum.’’ 

The new bishop received the confirmation 
of his election and canonical induction 
from Rome. The Pope, moreover, has 
no choice but his approval, save in the 
case where the canon law is rightfully 
invoked. This privilege Coire shares 
with Cologne, Friburg, and a few more 
dioceses in Germany and Austria. There 
are no such privileged dioceses in this 
country. Here the select priests nominate 
three candidates, and this “terna” is sent 
to Rome, where the Pope chooses one of 
them if he pleases. Thus Dr. Hanna was 
“dignissimus” to the auxiliary Arch- 
bishop of San Francisco, with right of 
succession, and two others were named 
“dignior”’ and “dignus.” But the Pope 
rejected them all and appointed the rec- 
tor of the Catholic University, but with- 
out the right of succession. Just so the 
Pope has chosen the French bishops since 
the Government gave up its right of nom- 
ination. The democracy of Coire and 


Cologne is absent in this country. 


There is special meaning in the choice 
of the Rev. Ozora S. Davis, of New 
Britain, Conn., as president of the Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary. Mr. Davis 
is pastor of one of the largest churches 
in Connecticut, with 1,150 members. 
But he is known for the work his church 
has done for the various racial elements 
in the city, for the languages and na- 
tionalities that make their welcome home 
in that church. How it is done Mr. 
Davis told in a remarkable address at the 
Cleveland meeting of the Congregational 
National Council, and the admirable re- 
port at the late meeting of the Federal 
Council at Philadelphia on Immigration 
was prepared by him. The Chicago 
Seminary has had its departments pre- 
paring theological students to work in 
various languages, and we may be sure 
that Mr. Davis’s acceptance will ensure 
the continuance and development of this 
most important work, for there is no 
Christian work more important than to 
reach and influence our immigrants. 

& 


It has been said that one-can make any- 
thing out of the Bible. Our Supreme 
Court interprets the Constitution liberal- 
ly. Every one has supposed the Koran 








and Islam to favor absolutism and to be 
hostile to free institutions. But such is 
not the fact, says the Beyan-ul-Hak, or- 
gan of the Constantinople organ of the 
Ulema. It declares absolutism to be con- 
trary to the spirit and letter of Islam. It 
denounces the reactionaries of the old 
régime in the most vigorous language, of 
which the following passage is an exam- 
ple: 

“They seized religious works and burnt them, 
arrested students and divines solely on account 
of their liberal views, and exiled them to dis- 
tant provinces. They respected no law, divine 
or human, in a word, no ordinance or religion 
whatever, so that, we began to believe that 
Islam had ceased to be.” 

Does not Homer tell us all omens favor 
patriotism, “The best of omens is our 
land’s defense”? As all roads lead to 
Rome, so all religions lead to liberty. 

Js 


A curious and ridiculous campaign has 
been going on in Ireland to require all 
students in the new Irish University and 
its attached colleges to study the old Irish 
language. It is feared that if this is not 
done the Protestants will swamp it with 
students. On the other hand, it is urged 
that the rule would reduce the number of 
students. The Irish bishops have been 
compelled to take the matter in hand and 
have publisht an appeal to the people to 
the effect that, while they look forward 
to the time when Irish will again be 
spoken thruout the country and become 
largely the medium of instruction in the 
constituent colleges, they would make 
it voluntary and oppose making Irish 
compulsory in the university. The 


effort to return to a local language is , 


provincial and narrowing and against all 
the spirit of the age. English is good 
enough. B 


Here is a testimony which we take from 
the last number received of ‘the Manila 
Weekly Times. Archbishop Harty had 
returned from a tour over the province 
of Batangas, during which he had con- 
firmed over 52,000 applicants. Asked 
what state of feeling he had found he 
said: 

“In public and private discourse I did not 
hear a single word of complaint against the 
civil government and I take it from this that the 
people are satisfied to leave their interests in 
the hands of the United States Government. 

“In my intercourse with the principal —- 
of the towns visited I found a spirit of con- 
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tentment, a lively interest in public improve- 
ment, energy and enterprise in the direction of 
agriculture and business pursuits and a general 
tendency to get out of the rut. They seem to 
have come to a realization of the necessity of 
attracting American capital and are making 
rapid progress along those lines.” 

Some Boston patriots ought to hasten to 
Batangas to show.these mean-spirited 
people how they have been opprest. 

a 


To those who like to try to unravel a 
puzzle we offer the following genuine 
letter from an Armenian boy to the 
teacher of a missionary school in Turkey. 
It is a fine example of “self-taught” Eng- 
lish. We will help the reader by adding 
that it is an application for admission by 
a boy who cannot pay tuition and board: 

Who good Mister 

i love you kind 
teacher, have true a mind each day working, 
because the work of the gold is dearly, Hark 
do you my helped to me one day you keep in 
the minds and i thank of the you and god bless 


you Holy man. 
. i had love the english 
has me the desirous may gain the high. 
The correctness of the spelling is about 
as marvelous as the absurd jumble of 
words. 
a 

The difference between Senator Platt, 
president of an express company, and 
Senator Root is to be seen in the follow- 
ing passage in the latter’s address to the 
New York State Legislature which had 
just elected him: 

“If you think it will be beneficial to the State 
of New York, for example, as I now think it 
would be, to have a parcels post provision in- 
cluded in our postal laws, so that the 
thirty-nine thousand rural free delivery car- 
riers, instead of driving around the country 
with empty buggies, as they do now, shall earn 
enough to pay their salary by carrying small 
packages to the people they serve—if you think 
that would be beneficial to the interests of the 
State of New York, I would be glad to have 
you say so, and if you think I am wrong in 
that I would be glad to have you say so.” 


A lot of uninformed people are getting 
petitions signed all over the country by 
children and grown people begging Pres- 
ident Roosevelt to forego his visit to Af- 
rica on the plea that hunting wild animals 
is cruel. But Mr. Roosevelt is no cruel 


pot-hunter. His interest is in the natural 
history of it and in the excitement of it. 
He gets no free license to shoot what he 
please, but the limited license, and what 
he kills will be mounted for the Museum 
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at Washington. That is perfectly legiti- 
mate and. in the interest of science as 
much as is legitimate vivisection. 

& 

We have not waited till this day before 
we have said “Raise the Maine.” We 
have said over and over again, and with 
all emphasis, that the United States has 
no right on any theory to leave it con- 
spicuous and mischievous in Havana har- 
bor. If it was blown up by malice we do 
not want to perpetuate the memory of 
malice. If it was blown up by accident 
we do not wish the charge of criminal 
malice to rest longer on innocent people. 
Let Congress pass the appropriation as 
Governor Magoon and President Roose- 
velt have recommended. 

& 

There used to be a law in England 
prohibiting the use of hops in beer. A 
bill has now been introduced into Parlia- 
ment by the Government prohibiting the 
use of anything except hops in beer. 
Times change and the pure food laws 
change with them, but they have one 
fundamental principle, that whatever is, 
is right, and anything new is wrong. 
Potassium nitrate having been used by 
our forefathers to corn beef, but so- 
dium benzoate, being a novelty, is looked 
upon with suspicion. 

& 

Reno is not a large city, but it is the 
largest in Nevada. Nevada is the only 
State in the Union which has no law 
against gambling. In Reno gambling is 
free and open; but there is a referendum 
clause in the charter, and the voters were 
appealed to to abolish open gambling. 
They did. not succeed, for the saloons 
and hells were stronger than the 
churches, and by a vote of 2,010 to 1,209 
the gamblers won. But the triumphing 
of. the wicked will be short. It always 
is when the issue is fairly joined. 

a 


The new British act allows a man to 
marry his deceased wife’s sister, but it 
does not allow a woman to marry a de- 
ceased husband’s brother. The reason is 
that the Levitical law, as interpreted, 
definitely forbade the latter, but not the 
former (Lev. 18:16). Accordingly, an 
Englishman came last week to this coun- 
try that he might legally marry his broth- 
er’s widow. There needs a new cam- 
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paign for a Deceased Brother’s Widow 
Bill. 


as 
We fail to understand why Secretary 
Garfield should accept the assertion of 
the San Francisco officials that the only 
way to get a supply of water for the city 
is to sequestrate five hundred square 
miles of the Yosemite public park, 
gratuitously squandering many million 
dollars’ worth of water rights. Other en- 
gineers say water can be had elsewhere, 
and Congress ought to consider this 
whole question very carefully. 
& 


Figures are liable to get mixt in fervid 
oratory. In the trial of Thornton J. 
Hains for murder, the defendant’s law- 
yer, John J. McIntyre, burst into the fol- 
lowing: “This defendant has endured the 
pelting of a merciless storm from a con- 
spiracy hatched in that room yonder at 
the Bay Side Yacht Club and parts of 
which were born in some fertile mind 
seeking notoriety at the expense of a hu- 
man life.” 

& 

Some of the “better class” in Cuba— 
that is, rich Spaniards—are offended. 
They say: “They select an African (Del- 
gado) for President of the Senate and an 
Italian (Ferrata) for President of the 
House, and yet they say, ‘Cuba for the 
Cubans.’” And why not, if both are 
Cubans? Even those called Spaniards 
may be Cubans. 

M 

Spitzbergen is a no-man’s-land. It has 
no inhabitants, and no country claims it, 
altho it lies near Norway.- It is a base 
for polar expeditions. Now an Ameri- 
can company has begun mining coal 
there and declares that the mines will ul- 
timately rival those of Great Britain. 
There is a chance for another American 
insular possession right against Europe. 
Who will object? 


& 

We all know that Leo XIII patronized 
the institution of the Society of St. Je- 
rome, whose object was to sell cheap 
copies. of the Bible in Rome. It is from 
a “Modernist” source in a leading Lon- 
don journal that we are informed that 
“for some time it had been allowed to 
circulate only the Gospels and Acts ; now 
it circulates nothing.” We would like to 
know if this can be true. 
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The Wallis Appointment 


Frederick A. Wallis, Governor 
Hughes’s appointee for the office of In- 
surance Commissioner, was not satisfac- 
tory to the State Senate and his name was 
finally withdrawn last week at the re- 
quest of Mr. Wallis himself. Senator 
Thomas Grady, having learned that Mr. 
Wallis had been charged with the crime 
of rebating on life insurance premiums in 
connection with his department in the 
Home Life Insurance Company, “felt 
compelled” to take cognizance of the for- 
mulated charges of his violation of the 
reform laws drafted by the Governor 
himself, and in the discharge of his duties 
accordingly offered the following resolu- 
tion in the Senate: 


Resolved, That the acting Superintendent of 
Insurance be, and he hereby is, respectfully 
requested to forward to the Senate with all 
convenient speed authenticated copies of such 
correspondence as may be found on file in his 
department since the first day of January, 1907, 
bringing to the attention of the department 
or dealing with any complaints as to the rebat- 
ing of insurance premiums or any other viola- 
tions of the insurance law in which the Home 
Life Insurance Company or any of its agents 
or officers (and more particularly Frederick 
A. Wallis) was involved. 

Following the publication of detailed 
accounts of the Senate’s action in this con- 
nection in the daily press, a long confer- 
ence took place between the Governor 
and his appointee with his attorney, 
during which the papers and correspond- 
ence called for by the Senate resolution 
from the files of the Insurance Depart- 
ment were very carefully considered. The 
nominee subsequently voluntarily wrote 
the following letter to the Governor : 

My Dear Sir—I beg leave to ask you to 
withdraw my name for the office of Superin- 
tendent of Insurance. As you well know, 
this is a position which was not sought by me, 
and only at the instance of your earnest per- 
suasion did I consent to have my name placed 
in nomination. 

While the criticisms which have been di- 
rected against me since my nomination are 
each and every one of them utterly without 
foundation, and nothing has been or can be 
developed which can reflect upon me in any 


manner whatsoever, I do not care to accept 
an office to which so much poiitical opposition 
has been directed. I have, therefore, decided 
to continue in my present position with my 
company. Thanking you for the honor con- 
ferred, I am, yours very faithfully, 
Freperick A. WALLIS. 

The Governor followed the receipt of 
this letter with a message to the Senate 
as below: 

To the Senate: 

I hereby withdraw the nomination before 
made by me of Frederick A. Wallis, of New 
York, for the office of Superintendent of In- 
surance. CuarLes E. HuGHEs. 

Senator Grady has stated that his op- 
position to Mr. Wallis arose because of 
moral and not political objections. Mean- 
time the office of Superintendent of In- 
surance lacks an occupant that is satis- | 
factory to the Governor and to the Sen- 
ate. 

Js 

Can it be that the passing of a valued 
policy law in Vermont is indicative of a 
trend in insurance that will ultimately 
obtain in other States? 


st 


THE board of directors of the Provi- 
dent Savings Life Assurance Society, at 
the quarterly meeting held January 21st, 
1909, past the following resolution : 

“Resolved, That steps be taken immediately 
to elect three policy-holders as‘directors to be 
nominated in accordance with any plan agreed 
upon, under the direction of counsel, between 
the president and insurance commissioners.” 
President Rittenhouse had already re- 
quested the legal department to advise 
him of the steps necessary to make this 
plan effective. The matter is now under 
investigation, and a definite plan will be 
formulated in accord with the sentiment 
exprest by the commissioners who signed 
the request to the society at the meeting 
of the insurance commissioners in De- 
troit last fall. It is announced that the 
financial condition of the society has very 
much improved, and that the intention of 
the management is to resume the writing 
of new business on or before July rst, 


1909. 
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The Condition of Business 


TuHose who studied carefully the 
causes of the brisk upward movement 
which immediately followed November’s 
elections expected a reaction. This tem- 
porary check, with comparative dullness, 
has been seen in the conditivn of business 
during January, which has been a month 
of waiting.. The Steel Corporation’s 
earnings have come to be one of the 
measures of general trade. These earn- 
ings, for the quarter ending with De- 
cember, were made known last week. 
They were a little less than those of the 
preceding quarter, altho an increase of 
unfilled orders on hand was shown. The 
figures follow, the record of unfilled or- 
ders (in tons) being made at the end 
of each quarter: 


Unfilled. 
orders. 


3,765,343 
3,313,876 
3,421,977 
3,603,527 

There was a progressive decline in 
earnings for the last three months of the 
year: October, $9,415,668; November, 
$8,756,729; December. $8,053,088. Ru- 
mors of price-cutting by independent 
concerns are heard, but demand is light, 
and the lightness of it is due largely to 
the pending revision of the tariff. <A 
feeling of uncertainty as to tariff rates 
also affects other industries and causes 
manufacturers to proceed with caution. 
Mr. Yoakum, of the Rock Island and 
Frisco lines, returning last week from a 
trip over the roads of his railway system, 
spoke of the retarding effect of this un- 
certainty : 


Net earnings. 
$18,229,005 
20,265,756 


27,106,274 
26,225,485 


1908. 
First quarter ...... 
Second quarter .... 
Third auarter 
Fourth quarter .... 


“IT met many manufacturers: who were delay- 
ing an increase of output for future sale ard 
delivery until the auestion is settled. The 
‘umber business is most backward in the South- 
west, and this is attributable to the disinclina- 
tion of manufacturers and railroad men to un- 
dertake new construction until the new tariff 
rates are known.” 


In the past, business has been so af- 
fected while tariff revision was pending. 
No considerable reduction of duties is 
expected now, but there is a prevailing 
belief that, owing partly to Mr. Carne- 
gie’s arguments, the iron and steel rates 


must be sharply cut, and that this will 
compel a reduction of other rates. The 
stock market has been dull and declining. 
Fundamental conditions are sound, how- 


‘ever; our agriculturists are in an advan- 


tageous position. Improvement upon 
conservative lines may safely be predict- 
ed, altho the rate of progress may be 
slow until the new tariff is enacted. 

] 


.... Lhe twenty-first annual statement 
of the American Real Estate Company 
shows a surplus of $1,653,111, a gain 
during the past year. of $112,142. The 
value of its real estate and improvements 
amount to $10,818,225.07, an increase 
during the year of $1,020,520.33. The 
total assets are $11,851,866.07, a gain for 
the year of $1,293,366. The real estate 
valuations have been appraised by the 
Real Estate Board of Brokers of the City 
of New York, and the titles to properties 
owned by the company have been insured 
by title guarantee companies, and certi- 
fied public accountants have certified to . 
the correctness of the annual statement. 


.... The year 1908 was the most pros- 
perous one in the history of the Lawyers’ 
Mortgage Company, of which Richard 
M. Hurd is president. Mortgages sold 
amounted to $27,152,558 (against $20,- 
316,677 in 1907), and the net increase of 
guaranteed mortgages outstanding was 
$13,598,209, making the total of such 
mortgages outstanding $77,277,934. 
Earnings were $560,931 gross and $450,- 
198 net—a considerable increase for 
both. The net profits were 18 per cent. 
on the capital stock. It is noticeable that 
more than 60 per cent. ($16,502,100) of 
the mortgages sold were taken by sav- 
ings banks, trustees, charitable institu- 
tions, insurance companies and _ trust 
companies; also that the sales netting 5 
per cent. were $12,613,450, and those 
netting 54 per cent. $8,856,150. Of the 
company’s mortgages, 66 per cent. are on 
Manhattan Island, 28 per cent. in Brook- 
lyn, and 6 per cent. in the Bronx. The 
company’s operations are wisely safe- 
guarded by provisions in its bylaws 
which make its guaranteed mortgages at- 
tractive to holders of trust funds and 
other careful investors. 





